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EDITORIAL 
To Eacuw His Own 


To THOSE who have followed closely the varied attacks upon the schools it 
must have appeared obvious that teacher education would ultimately be subjected 
to searching examination. The quality of teacher-education programs—their 
stren and weaknesses—are reflected in the work of teachers in the schools. It 
would seem naive to expect those who prepare teachers to escape the criticisms 
which have been directed at their product. 

What is back of the attacks upon present programs of teacher education? 
Many factors are involved. There is no one cause and no one answer to this 
question. If, however, one seeks to identify a comprehensive motivation, he must 
recognize the existing and obvious disagreements concerning the 4 s of edu- 
cation in a free society. What one believes about (a) who should be educated, 
(b) why they should be educated, and (c) how they should be educated must color 
what he thinks about ay oe preparation of those who will teach. 

To believe that the great function of education is to identify and develop 
the elite—the scholar, the leader—is one thing; to believe that it is to seek the 
maximum development of the talents of people—all people—is quite another. To 
believe that mastery of certain academic disciplines constitutes true education is one 
thing; to believe that education should be dedicated to the total development of 
the individual is another. 

This is not the whole story. Many who hold the same concept of the role of 
democratic education still violently disagree in their concepts of how teachers 
should be prepared to further this role. Thus, if existing confusions are to be 
eliminated, there is need for a redefinition or perhaps a restating of the goals of 
democratic education. Agreement upon common goals would not necessarily mean 
agreement upon procedures for attaining them. Nor would agreement upon goals 
mean agreement upon how competencies are acquired by teachers to achieve these 
goals. But agreement upon goals would constitute a vital first step toward total 
agreement. 

It is quite clear that the only reconciliation possible must come through the 
seeking of common grounds, the meeting of minds holding widely dissimilar views. 
When honest men grapple with common problems, when they begin to work 
toward desired goals, differences tend to cancel each other. 

These are reasons for the decision of the Commission to devote the Kalamazoo 
Conference, the seventh of its annual series, to the theme, “Evaluating Progress 
and Charting the Future of Teacher Education.” The times demand a critical, 
unbiased re-examination of teacher education. The times require honest efforts to 
improve the quality of the processes by which teachers are prepared. 

This theme should not engender acrimonious debates which, like the religious 
debates a generation ago, tend only to confirm the debaters’ own prejudices. 
Blind defense of the status quo is always rather easy because human beings tend 
to resist change. But the defense of the status quo in teacher education is neither 
as important nor as productive as honest examination of the efficacy of what we 
are doing when compared with what we ought to be doing. 

The great responsibility resting upon all of those engaged in teacher educa- 
tion, whatever the be of institutions they function in or whatever concepts of 
preparation for teaching they hold, is of such crucial importance to the future of 


America that honest appraisal of the task ahead is imperative. Thus, the Com- 
mission hopes that the Kalamazoo Conference may provide the opportunity and 
the climate for all interests in teacher education to seek evaluation of progress 
achieved in the past and refinements for the future. 
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NEA TO ACT ON PROPOSED COUNCIL 


A PROPOSAL to approve the estab- 
lishment of a National Council for 
Accreditation of Teacher Education will 
be presented to the NEA Representative 
Assembly in Detroit in July, 1952. This 
proposal, with its far-reaching implica- 
tions, constitutes a major item of business 
for the 1952 Representative Assembly. If 
adopted, it will lead to the establishment 
of a national accrediting procedure for 
teacher education which, for the first 
time, will have the united support of the 
profession, and will be truly representa- 
tive of the profession. The proposal is 
outlined on the following page. 


and History of the Proposed 
Council. In 1946 the NEA Representa- 
tive Assembly created the National Com- 
mission on Teacher Education and Pro- 
fessional Standards, marking a milestone 
in the drive toward professional status 
for teaching. Prior to that time the 
profession had not established a body 
charged specifically with guarding and 
improving its standards. Included in the 
charge of the Representative Assembly 
to the Commission was improvement in 
standards, including standards for insti- 
tutions which prepare teachers. Pur- 
suant to this charge, the Commission 
began work to formulate an acceptable, 
effective national plan for accrediting 
teacher-education programs. A special 
group in the Bowling Green Conference 
(1948) studied the problem and recom- 
mended that the feasible approach was 
the establishment of a joint council, 
giving representation to major groups 
concerned with the problem. The Bowl- 


ing Green group recommended that the 
Commission devote a national confer- 
ence to a study of all phases of accredit- 
ing for teacher education. This led to 
the Indiana Conference (1950), from 





This article, describing the proposal of 
a National Council for Accreditation of 
Teacher Education, is a report of develop- 
ments to date. It should be considered 
along with the background statement of 
John Dale Russell, which follows. 











which came a recommendation for the 
establishment of a joint council. This 
recommendation was again examined 
during the Palo Alto Conference (1951). 
In addition, in the annual regional con- 
ferences of the Commission since 1948, 
consideration has been given to the 
problem. Thus the present proposal is 
the result of four years of thoughtful 
study and consideration by representa- 
tives of all phases of the profession, meet- 
ing at annual national and regional 
conferences. 


The Commission on Teacher Educa- 
tion and Professional Standards was re- 
quested to assume leadership in arrang- 
ing meetings of representatives of major 
groups to explore the possibilities of 
setting up a joint council. The first 
exploratory meeting was held in Wash- 
ington, D. C., April 27-29, 1951. From 
it came the designation of 16 persons, 
comprising the Temporary Committee, 
representing (1) the National Council 
of Chief State School Officers, (2) the 
National Association of State Directors 
of Teacher Education and Certification, 
(3) the American Association of Col- 
leges for Teacher Education, (4) the 
National School Boards Association, 
and (5) the National Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards. From this meeting emerged 
the proposal that a national council for 
accreditation of teacher education be 
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PROPOSAL FOR THE ESTABLISHMENT OF A NATIONAL 
COUNCIL FOR ACCREDITATION OF TEACHER EDUCATION 


(Adopted April 27-29, 1951, by the Tem Committee; 


amen +O eee ber 22, 1951 
and M 22, 182) 


I. Goals to Be Achieved by National Council 


A. Recognition of teaching as a major profession*® 

B. Provision by all institutions preparing personnel for this profession 
of programs, facilities, and other resources adequate to insure 
professional competence. 


Ability to achieve these goals within a reasonable time depends upon: 


1. Clear designation of agencies responsible for legal accreditation 
and certification in the states and also of a representative voluntary 
agency to develop professional standards for all programs of 
teacher education. 

2. Organization to insure full participation of the profession and 

laymen in the formulation of policies for accreditation and im- 

meet one of programs of teacher education. 

evelopment of general public opinion in support of professional 
status for education. 


Functions to Be Served by National Council 

A. To formulate standards for teacher preparation through continuous 
research and through consideration of the recommendations of all 
organizations concerned with the improvement of the preparation 
of teachers. 

B. To devise ways and means of evaluating institutional programs of 
teacher education by the application of these standards on the 
request of an institution, or state authority responsible for the 
accreditation desired by the institution. 

C. To publish lists of institutions accredited by this Council. 


Membership of National Council 

The Council shall be composed of 21 members to serve for three- 
year terms, no individual serving for more than two consecutive 
terms. Members of the Council shall be appointed as follows, each 
organization to arrange for the expiration of the terms of an equal 
number of its appointees each year. 

A. Legal state education agencies. The National Council of Chief 
State School Officers shall name three members; the National 
Association of State Directors of Teacher Education and Certifi- 
cation shall name three members. 

B. Practitioners. The National Commission on Teacher Education 
and Professional Standards shall name six members, broadly repre- 
sentative of the profession in the field. 

C. Teacher-education institutions. The American Association of Col- 
leges for Teacher Education shall name six members, broadly 
representative of institutions engaged in teacher education. 

D. Boards of education. The National School Boards Association 
shall name three members. 


* Teaching is to be interpreted broadly as the professional group. 
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formed. The five constituent groups, all 
having a vital interest in professional- 
izing teaching, have approved the pro- 
ey of the Temporary Committee. 

e National Commission, recognizing 
that it was created by the Representative 
Assembly to represent the entire profes- 
sion, stipulated that its endorsement 
should be subject to final consideration 
by the Representative Assembly itself in 
Detroit in July, 1952. Meanwhile, the 
National Commission has submitted the 
proposal for study by the profession in 
its regional conferences. The approval 
of the full membership represented by 
the four other groups, in session earlier 
in 1952 than the Representative Assem- 
bly, is a wholesome recommendation of 
the proposal to the entire profession. 

Next Steps in Development of the 
Council. The activation of the Council 
now awaits the decision of the NEA, 
representing the rank and file of the 
profession. If approved by the Repre- 
sentative Assembly, the Council would 
actually come into being in September, 
1952. A transitional period of nearly 
two years would be allowed to set up the 
needed staff and organization, to develop 
criteria and procedures, with accrediting 
to begin on July 1, 1954. In the mean- 
time, the AACTE would continue to 
serve as the professional accrediting asso- 
ciation of preparing schools. Under 
recommendations of the ‘Temporary 
Committee, the existing list of AACTE 
accredited institutions would be accepted 
by the Council, and present criteria of 
the AACTE would serve as the basis for 
the beginning of the Council’s work. 

Financing the Council. The Tem- 
porary Committee has recommended 
that funds to support the Council in the 
transitional period be sought from a 
foundation. Beginning in 1954, for the 
first five-year period, funds would be 
requested from the following sources: 
(1) appropriations from the NEA, not 
to exceed $50,000 per year; (2) appro- 
priations from the AACTE, up to 50 
per cent of that association’s income, not 
to exceed $50,000 per year; (3) fees from 
accredited institutions; and (4) founda- 
tion funds to be sought. 


Problems to Be Considered by the NEA 
Representative Assembly. The problem 
confronting the organized teaching pro- 
fession of the United States, as repre- 
sented by the NEA, is not only one of 
endorsing the Council plan but also a 
willingness to provide a considerable 
portion of the financial support neces- 
sary to assure its successful operation. 
Under the proposal, the cost to the pro- 
fession would not exceed approximately 
10 cents per NEA member per year. 

Questions which probably will elicit 
more serious study from practitioners 
than the cost concern the equitable rep- 
resentation and assurance of effective 
participation in the process. 

Some of the sincere questions which 
doubtless will be raised by teacher dele- 
gates to the NEA Representative Assem- 
bly are as follows: 

1. Why a joint council? The Com- 
mission has devoted all or a portion of 
three of its national conferences to a 
study of the best procedure. Each rec- 
ommended the Council as the most 
feasible and equitable plan. It provides 
representation and participation of all 
major groups having an equity in the 
problems. Further, the plan would pro- 
vide the newly formed accrediting proce- 
dure of the profession with a favorable 
set of starting factors. It would have 
the united support of all segments of the 
profession. It would have the active sup- 
port of the state licensing authorities, in 
whom is vested the legal power to ac- 
credit institutions to prepare teachers in 
their respective states. It would start 
with a nucleus of about 260 institutions 
presently accredited by the AACTE, 
preparing about one half of all teachers 
entering service each year. In addition, 
it would have available for immediate 
use the evaluative criteria which the 
ACCTE has evolved through many years 
of study. These immediate advantages 
would, otherwise, consume years of 
effort to achieve. 

2. Why not a procedure exclusively 
under the control and direction of the 
practitioners? There are valid arguments 
on both sides of this question. There 
are three types of professional accredit- 
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ing procedures: (1) an association of 
practitioners, (2) 1m association of pre- 
mem schools, and (3) a joint council. 

ine professions have established a plan 
under control of practitioners (forestry, 
chemistry, chiropody, optometry, law, 
library science, medicine, public health, 
and veterinary medicine). Eight profes- 
sions vest the accrediting process in an 
association of preparing schools (Bible, 
business administration, education, law, 
music, nursing, social work, and the- 
ology). Five have established joint 
councils (architecture, dentistry, engi- 
neering, journalism, and mgr | : 
Actually eleven of the 21 major profes- 
sions employ a council of some kind, 
either a joint council or one under con- 
trol of practitioners. Probably the best 
answer to this question is that teaching 
is a public | rneng and several groups 
have a valid concern with the quality of 
the product of preparing schools. 


3. In a@ proposed council of 21 mem- 
bers, would six members designated to 
represent the rank and file of teachers be 
equitable? Again, valid arguments could 
be cited on both sides of this question. 
The typical practice among the joint 
councils of other professions is to assign 
equal representation to three groups: 
the legal licensing authorities, the prac- 
titioners, the preparing schools. The best 
answer to this question appears to be 
that such accrediting procedures operate 
on the basis of consensus rather than a 
majority vote. All members represent 
the profession, and leadership and influ- 
ence of members will depend upon the 
caliber of representatives chosen, rather 
than the numbers. 


4. Will the rank and file of teachers 


have a real part in the process? Without 
question, yes. The process cannot suc- 
ceed without it. Through their repre- 
sentatives on the Council, and the media 
of the Commission and its parallel state 
and local commissions, constant study 
and channelling of recommendations 
into the work of the Council will be 
effected. Furthermore, without the sanc- 
tions which only the practitioners can 
effectively apply, the Council would find 
its work only ——_ effective. These 
sanctions would give united professional 
support to the weeding out of inferior 
institutions, the possible restricting of 
membership in professional organiza- 
tions to graduates of approved institu- 
tions, and would accord possible employ- 
ment preference to graduates of approved 
institutions. Appropriate sanctions, such 
as are now employed by other profes- 
sions, would of course be non-retroactive, 
and would be determined by the profes- 
sion in each state. 


5. Would the rank and file of teachers 
have any controls over the work of the 
Council? Yes. Its six representatives, 
either directly or through the Commis- 
sion, would report annually on proce- 
dures and policies formulated and would 
receive directions and instructions from 
the NEA Representative Assembly. 


6. How would the six representatives 
of the teachers be chosen? Presumably 
they would be nominated by the Com- 
mission and appointed by the NEA 
Executive Committee. Since the six 
members are to be broadly representa- 
tive of the profession, the Commission 
would seek the recommendation of its 
nominees from the appropriate depart- 
ments of the NEA. 


Eprror's Nore: The following article continues the consideration of the proposal outlined above. 














AN ANALYSIS OF THE PROPOSED NATIONAL COUNCIL 
FOR ACCREDITATION OF TEACHER EDUCATION 


John Dale Russell 


Gis four years ago at ne 
Green, Ohio, a small group discu 
the problem of accreditation in teacher 
education. That group develo an 
idea much like the one now before the 
profession generally, for the development 
of a broadly based accrediting proce- 
dure, a joint council, in the field of 
teacher education. Two years ago, at the 
Bloomington, Indiana, conference spon- 
sored by the National Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards, the responsibility for accredi- 
tation in teacher education was the main 
subject of concern. The Indiana Con- 
ference recommended a joint council to 
accredit teacher education. 

In considering the peapenns Council 
for Accreditation of Teacher Education, 
we must recognize a new movement in 
accrediting which is headed up in the 
so-called National Commission on Ac- 
crediting. It is necessary to forestall a 
confusion in names. Do not confuse the 
National Commission on Accrediting 
with the proposed National Council for 
Accreditation of Teacher Education. 
The National Commission on Accredit- 
ing represents a revolt of the university 
presidents against the whole business of 
accrediting, which they felt was getting 
out of hand. Particularly, it was getting 
to the point where, as they have said, 
university presidents could not control 
their own institutional programs. Their 
= were being controlled for them 

y accrediting associations. They have 
now formed what is called the National 
Commission on Accrediting. It may be 
described as an accrediting agency to 
accredit the accrediting associations col- 
leges and universities are to do business 
with. Its membership represents almost 
exclusively the presidential point of 
view. College nell university presidents, 
and very recently teachers college presi- 
dents, hold the voting power of the Com- 
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This article is an abstract of an address 
delivered by Mr. Russell to the regional 
conferences held in Boston, Massachusetts, 
and Washington, D. C., on January 4 and 
11, 1952, respectively. It relates directly to 
the preceding article concerning the pro- 
posal of a National Council for Accredita- 
tion of Teacher Education. Mr. Russell, 
former Assistant Commissioner for Higher 
Education, Office of Education, recently 
became Chancellor and Executive Secre- 
tary, New Mexico Board of Educational 
Finance. Perhaps no other ion in 
America is quite so well qualified as Mr. 
Russell to appraise the weaknesses and 
strengths of the present system of accredit- 


ing institutions engaged in preparin 
teachers for the eikentars ae hig 
schools of the nation. With equal effec- 
tiveness he draws upon his rich back- 
ground of experience in contributing to 
the creation of the National Council” for 
Accreditation of Teacher Education. 











mission. The Commission will have a 
membership of institutions. It is 
financed by dues of $20.00 a year from 
institutions that want to contribute that 
amount toward control of the accredit- 
ing movement. 


Characteristics of Accrediting 


The origin, pare membership, 
and financing of the National Commis- 
sion on Accrediting must be kept clearly 
in mind as the origin, purpose, member- 
ship, and financing of the National 
Council for Accreditation of Teacher 
Education are considered. To review the 
history of the accrediting movement we 
must first note that accrediting is a rela- 
tively new force in education in this 
country. It began around 1910. It has 
grown rapidly. The National Commis- 
sion on Accrediting says that now there 
are over 70 agencies chat accredit insti- 
tutions or parts of institutions. In gen- 
eral, they have these characteristics: 
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First, there is the formation of some kind 
of organization or agency composed of 
people presumed to know what is sound 
or right in a particular area of educa- 
tion at the higher level. Second, there is 
the adoption of standards, or criteria. 
Third, there must be a procedure by 
which those standards are applied to 
individual institutions and the institu- 
tions are evaluated in terms of those 
standards. Fourth, there is a list promul- 
gated of the accepted institutions. By 
inference, the institutions not on the list 
are outside the pale of respectability. 
Accrediting agencies, almost without 
exception, follow a pattern which has 
its basis of control in what happens to 
the product of the institution. For ex- 
ample, the medical profession has the 
procedure of accrediting medical schools; 
one not a graduate of an accredited 
medical school may not take the state 
board examination for licensure in medi- 
cine, which rather effectively puts out 
of business the unaccredited medical 
schools. Similarly, one way or another, 
almost all the accrediting agencies at- 
tempt to control the product of institu- 
tions. Probably the American Association 
of University Women can legitimately 
be called an accrediting association. 
This assertion may be disputed, but the 
association is interested in improvin 
the facilities for women’s education an 
the status of women who are engaged in 
higher education as faculty members. If 
an institution does not conform to their 
standards, then its women graduates may 
not join the AAUW. This is an illustra- 
tion of the process of control of an insti- 
tution through control of its product. 
Government or Professional Control? 
The accrediting process grew up, in 
part, because of fear of governmental 
control of education. We are committed 
in this country to the very freest sort of 
an education—free in the sense that it 
is not under direct governmental con- 
trol. There is no quicker way to cause 
a storm of protest than by suggestin 
something that looks like federal contro 
of education. The states have a certain 
responsibility, but typically they do not 
go very far in the control of the quality 


of programs in institutions of higher 
education. New York State perhaps goes 
further than most other states, but typi- 
cally the attitude among educators is 
that they do not want the state, as a 
governmental agency, coming in to con- 
trol the operations of colleges and 
universities. 

The alternative to governmental con- 
trol is for a professional group to form 
its own police force, and that is what 
the accrediting agencies represent. They 
are voluntary associations of people, 
typically in the field of education or in 
the profession that is served, that get 
together and form a police force to con- 
trol the quality of education in their 
area of interest, instead of handing that 
responsibility over to the government as 
is done in almost every other civilized 
country in the world. In France, for 
example, they don’t need an accrediting 
association, for the government controls 
all institutions directly. That is the 
typical pattern in most countries. It isn’t 
the American pattern, because we have 
developed these accrediting agencies in 
response to what is considered the ideal 
form of democratic control over educa- 
tion—a control from within the aca- 
demic profession itself. 

This background sets the stage for 
consideration of the problem of accredi- 
tation in the field of teacher education. 
It is a specialized field. It cannot be 
separated from all the rest of accredita- 
tion, but to clarify the issue let us think 
of accreditation only as it relates to 
teacher education. 


Why Not Let AACTE Do It? 


At present the accreditation in teacher 
education is done by the American Asso- 
ciation of Colleges for Teacher Educa- 
tion. One may properly ask the ques- 
tion, “What is wrong with the present 
situation? Why don’t we just go ahead 
as we are?” With all due respect to the 
AACTE, certain criticisms are made 
against the present practices in accredit- 
ing teacher education which must be 
considered. 

It is asserted, for example, that the 
AACTE is a kind of bootstrap opera- 
tion. It is an association of the sotheges 
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that prepare teachers, controlled by 
presidents and deans of teachers colleges, 
and they can move forward in their 
standards only as fast as the majority of 
the member teachers colleges move for- 
ward. They have to move forward by 
their own efforts. That was a much more 
legitimate criticism 25 years ago when 
the AACTE was first getting into opera- 
tion as an accrediting association than 
it is now, because obviously the original 
standards had to be set so that not too 
many teachers colleges would be denied 
membership. To a certain extent that 
same criticism applies to every kind of 
an association that has no responsible 
constituency except the institutions that 
are being accredited. Standards cannot 
be set higher than the plane that repre- 
sents the well-recognized level of excel- 
lence already attained by the majority. 
That is what is meant by saying that it 
is a bootstrap operation. The process 
will do a lot for the institutions that are 
weak. It can do relatively little for the 
institutions that are already just average 
or a little better than average but need 
to be encouraged to make further im- 
provement. 


What Do Regional Associations Do? 


One other kind of accreditation oper- 
ates in the field of teacher education to 
some extent. It is the regional accredit- 
ing association. Six of these, put to- 
gether, cover the entire country. They 
are, with one exception, associations of 
colleges and secondary schools. They 
have tremendous power, because they 
can control the product of institutions. 
The regional accrediting associations, 
being composed of high schools and 
colleges, exert their control through the 
mechanism of requiring a person who 
wishes to teach in an accredited high 
school to be a graduate of an accredited 
college. Similarly, the graduates of ac- 
credited high schools have preferential 
admission into college. Membership in 
the regional association is eagerly sought. 

Many people ask, “Why doesn’t re- 
gional accreditation suffice in teacher 
education? Why can’t we require, as 
these accrediting associations simply do, 
that all teachers must be graduates of 


regionally accredited colleges?” The 
answer is that the regional agencies all 
accredit on the basis of the total pattern 
of an institution. Strengths are balanced 
against weaknesses. Anybody who knows 
colleges recognizes that there are weak 
spots in the best of them, and there are 
few institutions that do not have at least 
some points of strength. If the general 
level of an institution is high enough, 
the regional association will accredit it. 
It may be that teacher education is the 
institution’s weakest program, in which 
case it could be turning out poorly pre- 
pared teachers, but if it had other 
grams that are strong it might still be 
regionally accredited. On the other 
hand, the college might have a very good 
teacher-education program but be weak 
in most other respects and thus not be 
regionally accredited. Many who have 
studied this problem are convinced that 
the regional associations are not com- 
petent agencies to deal with teacher 
education, or at least with the fine points 
of teacher education. The regional asso- 
ciations tend to look only at the broad 
over-all aspects of the institution. 

Another criticism of the regional 
agencies is the variation among them in 
the level of standards required. While 
there is a certain recognition of them 
nationally on the basis of inter-regional 
uniformity, discriminating observers 
claim that some enforce standards much 
higher than others. Thus on a national 
basis there is no uniform standard or 
uniform level of excellence among the 
members of the various regional asso- 
ciations. 


State Officials Issue the Certificates 


A third assertion is that neither the 
AACTE nor the regional associations 
can be expected to carry the load of 
accrediting in teacher education. It is 
based on the very pragmatic and prac- 
tical observation that in teacher educa- 
tion nobody pays much attention to 
either of those forms of accreditation, 
so far as real sanctions are concerned. 
That is, the state authorities in almost 
every state ignore them when they ac- 
cept candidates for teacher certification. 
Each state has its own way of deter- 
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mining whether a candidate for certifi- 
cation is adequately prepared for teach- 
ing. Furthermore, when it comes to get- 
ting a job in a school system, the — 
superintendent, supervisor, and d 
of education—those that do the employ- 
ing of teachers—don’t pay too much 
attention to the accredited status of the 
teacher’s alma mater. They must look 
a accreditation in a regionally- 

ited high school, but that doesn’t 
operate at all in the elementary schools, 
so that it is possible for a teacher to get 
a job after having come through a very 
poorly organized pattern of teacher 
education. 

Further, it must be recognized that 
the professional organizations pay no 
attention whatever to the status of the 
institution from which one graduated 
when he makes application for member- 
ship. The criteria for membership in 
the organization are mainly the ability 
and the willingness to pay the annual 
dues. That is quite contrary to the prac- 
tice in professions like medicine or even 
chemistry. The professional chemists 
look critically at the kind of school in 
which one had his preparation before 
they will admit him to the American 
Chemical Society. In education, unhap- 
pily, no such distinction is made. 

Gum practice in the issuance of 
certificates points to quite a different 
problem. e state education authori- 
ties really exercise the legal control over 
admission to the teaching profession. 
They issue the certificates. yn the 48 
states and the Territories issue certifi- 
cates to teach, so that, legally, the state 
departments of education have the au- 
thority to admit to the profession. In 
at least some instances, state education 
departments are unable to resist local 
pressures for the recognition of teacher- 
education institutions that are weak. 
Current evidence of this inability of 
state education departments to resist 
pressures for the recognition of un- 
worthy institutions may be found in 
recent Congressional committee reports. 
The Teague Committee report on the 


education of veterans shows what hap- 
pened in the state approval of institu- 
tions in which Uncle Sam's good money 


was allowed to be spent for the educa- 
tion of veterans. 

The pressure on the state department 
is difficult to resist in a single state. 
There are political factors that must be 
taken into account and, while the ma- 
jority of state superintendents are still 
elected by popular ballot, the responsible 
official has to be careful, in terms of his 
future career, about pressures to recog- 
nize institutions that are possibly below 
the level of what his true professional 
judgment would signify. Many strong 
state departments do not yield to those 
pressures, but taking the situation over 
the country as a whole, it is not a very 
happy spectacle when we see the kinds 
of institutions that some state depart- 
ments of education have approved as 
worthy of preparing teachers. The fact 
is that the typical state department of 
education needs a lot of bolstering up 
from outside the state if it is going to 
enforce adequate standards for teacher 
nee If the responsible official 

as only his own state resources to fall 
back on he almost inevitably, in many 
instances, will yield to pressure. If he 
can be bolstered up by forces from out- 
side the state, then he may resist the 
pressures more successfully. 


Interested Groups Not Represented 


Another weakness of the present pro- 
cedures is that they fail to provide any 
representation in the accrediting process 
for many groups vitally interested in the 

uality of teacher preparation. First, 
there is the profession itself—the rank 
and file of people who do the teaching 
and supervising in the schools. They 
are not represented in the accrediting 
process at all, either in the regional ac- 
crediting associations or in the AACTE. 
Only very indirectly may they make 
their will felt. That is true of not only 
the classroom teachers but also of those 
who supervise and those who employ 
teachers. The general public also has 
much at stake in this matter of the 
quality of teacher preparation, but ex- 
cept as it is represented through the 
elected or appointed state superintend- 
ents, it has little chance to influence the 
process of institutional accreditation. 
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Still another group might have some- 
thing important to say about the quality 
of teacher education—the students who 
are undergoing this program. We have 
learned a lot in the last five or six years 
on that point: there are valid observa- 
tions by the student group that might 
very justly be taken into account as 
we seek to improve our processes of 
education. 

Still another disturbing element on 
the horizon at least, is the fragmenta- 
tion of the interests in teacher educa- 
tion, which is, in turn, reflected in the 
accreditation process. Teachers are more 
and more divided into special-interest 
groups, and they tend to seek separate 
accreditation for each type of teacher 
preparation. For example, teachers of 
agriculture pro what is in effect a 
separate accrediting association to ac- 
credit institutions for the training of 
teachers of agriculture. Among other 
items in their proposed standards, they 
are reported to have said that no high 
school teacher of agriculture could be 
adequately — unless the training 
institution had at least 16 specialists, 
each with major graduate specialization 
in a different field of agriculture. 
Teachers of history, or the teachers of 
mathematics, or the teachers of physical 
education, or the teachers of commer- 
cial subjects, and each other special 
group might begin their own accredit- 
ing. Pity the president of a teacher- 
training institution if he has to deal 
with a different accrediting association 
in every one of the different subject- 
matter fields! That tendency is on the 
horizon, and it is probably fostered by 
the fact that there is no unified profes- 
sional approach to the problem of 
teacher education. 


Where Should We Go Now? 


These comments not only point up 
some of the limitations of existing ie 
cedures; they are the soil from which 
most logically comes a plan such as the 
one develo under the sponsorship of 


the Commission on Teacher Education 
and Professional Standards of the NEA. 
This plan starts with two objectives. 
The first is to gain recognition of teach- 


ing as a major profession; it frankly 
admits that it will take accrediting to 
attain that recognition. The second ob- 
jective is the encouragement of institu- 
tions to provide adequate facilities for 
teacher education. hese two very 
simply stated objectives are all that is 
desired in the accrediting procedure. 
The proposal suggests that there be 
set up a National Council for Accredita- 
tion of Teacher Education. It would be 
a Council representative of five different 
groups with 21 members in all: three 
from the National Council of Chief 
State School Officers (they are the heads 
of the state school systems legally re- 
oo for certification) ; three from 
the National Association of State Direc- 
tors of Teacher Education and Certifica- 
tion (they are the staff members who 
really run teacher certification in the 
states under their bosses, the chief state 
school officers) ; six would be designated 
by the National Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards, 
which is an agency of the National Edu- 
cation Association and therefore respon- 
sible to and representative of the entire 
profession of education; six would be 
designated by the American Association 
of Colleges for Teacher Education, the 
present agency which is engaged in the 
accrediting business; and three by the 
National School Boards Association. 
The functions of the Council would 
be three. First, to formulate standards; 
second, to evaluate institutions in ac- 
cordance with those standards; third, to 
publish a list of the institutions that are 
found acceptable. The committee has 
furthermore given a schedule of dates for 
putting the proposal into operation. 


No Plan Is Ideal 


This plan, being a radical departure 
from existing practice, will inevitably 
draw criticism. Some of these criticisms 
may be as follows: 

First, some interested groups still are 
not represented on this proposed Coun- 
cil. Students are omitted. Perhaps 
student representatives of the teacher- 
education institutions, through the Fu- 
ture Teachers of America or some 
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agency of that sort, might be given some 
representation on this council. 

Second, the parents of the youngsters 
in the schools are not directly repre- 
sented. Perhaps the National School 
Boards Association can represent them. 
Perhaps the chief state school officers 
represent them in a way. 

A third group not to be neglected con- 
sists of the presidents of the complex 
types of institutions, the university presi- 
dents, and the liberal-arts college presi- 
dents in whose institutions teacher edu- 
cation is only a minor function. They are 
not represented in this Council and per- 
haps the National Commission on Ac- 
crediting will insist on having some kind 
of a part in every accrediting process. 

Fourth, one might also raise the ques- 
tion as to whether the rank and file of 
the teaching profession is adequately 
represented in this proposed organiza- 
tion. I will say very bluntly that I think 
the six members chosen by the National 
Commission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards are adequate for 
the purpose of representation of the pro- 
fession. I want to elaborate on that a 
bit, because within our profession you 
will find a difference of opinion on this 
question. 

It must be remembered that in such 
a council decisions are not going to be 
made ~ majority vote. Decisions are 
practically always reached in terms of a 
consensus. If, for example, in the 
AACTE an issue resulted in a vote of 
102 for and 101 against, there would 
probably be reconsideration, long re- 
consideration, before the policy in ques- 
tion went into effect. Fundamental 
decisions are usually reached by a prac- 
tically unanimous vote. That is the way 
such organizations operate. It isn’t a 
question of balancing off the voting 
strength of one group against the other. 

The quality of the representation is 
going to count much more than the 
numbers. If there are one or two very 
capable persons from the classroom 
teacher group in that Council, their in- 
fluence will be much more effective than 
if there were a majority and they were 
the kind of people who sit back and 


don’t have any ideas to contribute. The 
quality of the representation is the im- 
portant thing rather than the actual 
numbers. 

Furthermore, it is inevitable that the 
major part of the burden of actively 
carrying on the accrediting process of 
the proposed Council is going to fall to 
the people who represent the institu- 
tions. t will happen just as inevit- 
ably as day follows night. They are the 
only people who have time for the work. 
It is a time-consuming job. A teacher 
who is teaching English or history or the 
third grade in a city school system is not 

ing to have time enough to be active 
in the detailed operations of the accredit- 
ing process. The burden of carrying on 
these detailed operations just inevitably 
will gravitate to the people who are in 
the institutions. 

What will, then, be the functions of 
the representatives of the profession in 
such a Council? First, they should be a 
source of ideas, reflecting opinions and 
attitudes from the rank and file of the 
profession. There are sources of ideas in 
that group not now being tapped, and 
we ought to be getting the advantages 
of what those people are thinking. To 
channel those ideas properly to the 
Council is a very important responsi- 
bility for those who represent the pro- 
fession. Second, the representatives of 
the profession have a sort of watchdog 
function to see to it that those who 
really are the operating agents in the 
Council do follow the established poli- 
cies, that they don’t get off the track, 
that they don’t ride some hobby of their 
own, that they are kept in line with 
what the profession as a whole is think- 
ing and wanting in teacher education. 

Finally, on this question of representa- 
tion of the profession, it is pretty wise 
to have only a minor representation of 
the profession because the National 
Commission on Accrediting is dead-set 
against the kind of accrediting organiza- 
tion that is dominated by a profession. 
To be very specific, the National Com- 
mission on Accrediting at the moment 
is completely at odds with the American 
Chemical Society, which is a society of 
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rofessional chemists and which does 
its accrediting solely as a professional 
group. What the National Commission 
on Accrediting wants is the kind of 
accrediting procedure that is controlled 
principally by people who will be re- 
sponsible to their own institutional ex- 
ecutives, who won’t be outsiders, so to 
speak, coming in and telling presidents 
how to run their programs. So, for that 
very practical reason, right now it might 
be well to recognize that this pro 
Council should not have a majority of 
its members from the organized pro- 
fession. 

Fifth, will the proposed NCATE be 
able to work out an effective coopera- 
tion with the regional associations? The 
regional associations are not going to go 
out of business. Would it possible 
for the new accrediting agency to say, 
“We will consider only institutions that 
are already approved by the regional 
accrediting association, then look at 
their teacher education programs and 
thus avoid an inspection of an entire 
institutional program by both agencies?” 
That is one possibility that might be 
considered. 

Sixth, what about the attitude of uni- 
versity and liberal-arts college presidents? 
Are they going to be interested in this 
proposed Council? Are they going to 
support it or will this proposed Council 
revert to what used to be the limited 
clientele of the American Association of 
Teachers Colleges, which did not em- 
brace the departments of education in 
liberal-arts colleges? 

Seventh, what will be the attitude of 
the educators on the elementary and 
secondary level who are not a part of 
the public-school system—the parochial 
school, the private-school people? They 
are a substantial group in this country 
and are increasing in the percentage of 
the total school population served— 
around 12 per cent now. Will they go 
along with this kind of accreditation for 
teacher preparation, or will they con- 
tinue to do as they typically have done 
in the past, hire the people they like 
without regard to the accreditation of 
the institution in which they were pre- 


pared? This proposed procedure should 
so appeal to the privately controlled 
elementary and secondary schools that 
they, like the public schools, would also 
limit their selection of teachers to those 
who have been prepared in an insti- 
tution that the National Council for 
Accreditation of Teacher Education be- 
lieves is adequate for the preparation 
of teachers. 

Eighth, there is the question that con- 
cerns the kinds of sanctions to be em- 
ployed to give real meaning to the 
accredited status. The control of the 
product is always a sanction that is 
effective. Will the state education de- 
partments require accreditation by the 
National Council as a condition for the 
approval of an institution that will be 

rmitted to prepare teachers for its 
certificates? The alternative is that they 
will not; each will set up its own list, 
and then there will be a back door open 
for people to get into the teaching pro- 
fession, and that will weaken or perhaps 
destroy the effectiveness of accreditation 
by the proposed Council. Might inter- 
state reciprocity in teaching certificates 
be limited to those who have graduated 
from an institution accredited by this 
agency? Will the teacher-training insti- 
tutions limit their acceptance of transfer 
credits to students who have had their 
previous education in an accredited in- 
stitution? That is also a tough question, 
because in these days when most institu- 
tions would like to see some more stu- 
dents, they may not want to be discrimi- 
nating about the institutions previously 
attended by applicants for admission. 

Finally, we must note again the ques- 
tion as to whether the professional or- 
ganizations themselves would be willing 
to limit membership in the future to 
graduates of accredited institutions who 
are really and truly prepared for the 
profession of teaching. 

Without sanctions such as these, ac- 
creditation in the field of teacher prepa- 
ration will continue to lack effectiveness 
on a nationwide basis. Also, teaching 
will be long in attaining recognition as 
a true profession. 











HOW MANY TEACHERS DO WE NEED? 
Ray C. Maul 


jl education of children is the 
fastest reps enterprise in the nation 
today. Not industry, not commerce, not 
public service, not even defense involves 
so many people, or so vitally affects their 
preparation for their responsibilities in 
maintaining America. 

In 1946, as we em from the war, 
the elementary school population was 
20 million, a stable figure for many 
years. Today this elementary school 

up is 4 million larger; in 1958 it will 
Be 10 million larger. 
Elementary School Teachers—Demand 


We entered 1946 with almost 600,000 
elementary school teachers, with three- 
fourths of them lacking in minimum 

reparation. Today we have just over 
F001000 in classrooms containing 4 mil- 
lion more children. Just over one-half 
of these teachers have minimum satis- 
factory preparation. Progress has been 
made; many emergency teachers, wholly 
unfit for the job, have been eliminated. 
Standards have been and are being 
raised; the principle of equal pay for 
equal preparation and experience is 
gaining wider acceptance. But be pws 

as not kept pace with the growth of the 
task. [Next September there will be a 
demand for 10,000 qualified teachers to 
relieve overcrowding and eliminate dual 
and triple sessions per day. Next Sep- 
tember there will be a demand for 
20,000 qualified teachers to meet the 
incre: enrollment. Next September 
there will be a demand for 60,000 to 
replace the annual losses from the class- 
room—those who will not return. Next 
September there will be a demand for 
70,000 to replace just the worst of the 
undertrained—those who do not meet 
even one-half of the minimum require- 
ment. The total demand right now is 


for 160,000 qualified teachers. This 
means unprecedented opportunities for 
qualified candidates.’ 





This article undertakes to highlight the 
findings of the 1952 National Teacher 
Supply and Demand Study, the fifth in 
the annual series. The investigation is 
designed to clarify some of the most 
baffling problems confronting the Ameri- 
can elementary and high school system 
today. Not only counselors and guidance 
workers, but teachers, administrators, 
school board members, state department 
officials, local and state professional 
groups, legislators, civic groups, parents, 
citizens—all persons interested in the 
immediate and long-range welfare of the 
nation—have a stake in these vital 
problems. 











If we can meet this immediate demand 
for 160,000 qualified elementary school 
teachers we will then need 100,000 per 
year until 1957, which is the year the 
children born in 1951 will enter the first 
grade. It seems fair to assume that the 
present birth rate of at least 314 million 
children per year will continue. If so, 
the annual demand ond 1957 will 
continue at 100,000 qualified elementary 
school teachers. If the immediate de- 
mand for 160,000 qualified elementary 
school teachers is not fully met, then 
the year-to-year future demands will be 
correspondingly larger. 


Elementary School Teachers—Supply 


\Against this demand the colleges and 
universities will produce, in 1952, a total 
of 32,443 qualified elementary school 
teaching candidates. This is just exactly 
one produced to five in demand. The 
other four places will be filled by (1) 
retaining ially qualified teachers in 
service, inducing former teachers, 
both those fully and those partially 
qualified, to return to the classroom, (3) 

irecting teachers prepared for other 
types of teaching to elementary school 
teaching, (4) temporarily licensing per- 
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sons with general college training but 
with no professional ce for any 
kind of teaching, and (5) continuing to 
permit the wholly unfit to enter the 
classroom. While all five of these con- 
tingencies will be condoned, the extent 
to which each becomes operative will 
vary tremendously from state to state. 
In one state, where higher standards 
have been in force for many years, it was 
not necessary in September, 1950, or in 
September, 1951, to employ even one 
non-degree-holding teacher to staff the 
elementary classrooms of the state. In 
another state with only a slightly greater 

pulation, but where low standards 
ave been condoned, almost 1,000 per- 
sons, one-half of whom had never en- 
tered college and one-half of whom had 
only a summer session of t-high 
school preparation, entered the class- 
rooms of that state in September, 1951. 

If “available supply” refers only to 
qualified teachers, it stands in relation 
to demand as one is to five. If supply 
means no more than the number of 
persons willing to accept jobs without 
any consideration of their fitness for the 
work to be done, then it probably fol- 
lows that supply will always equal de- 
mand. The upsurge of interest in the 
quality of the elementary school pro- 
gram since 1945 is, however, unparal- 
leled in the history of the American 
school system. Six years ago no more 
than 18 states gave any formal evidence 
of interest in the attainment of bache- 
lor’s degree status by their elementary 
school teachers. Today no less than 33 
states either maintain or have set future 
dates for this requirement to become 
effective. 


High School Teachers—Demand 


At the beginning of each of the past 
few school years the total number of 
new high school teachers employed has 
been between 44,000 and 48,000. The 
total high school population has been 
constant for many years; it will not 
begin to rise until 1954-55, but it will 
rise sensationally between 1957 and 
1960. These statements are based on the 
fact that we now know the total number 


who will be in the normal high school- 
attendance age brackets during these 
years. Only a variation in the holding 
power of the high school may be ex- 

ted to affect the accuracy of these 
- ser Inasmuch as practically all high 

ools restrict the size of classes (as 
dictated by the regional accrediting 
agencies) the problem of overcrowding 
—prominent in the elementary schools 
—is not a factor in the current supply- 
demand situation at the high school 
level. ‘The demand for new high school 
teachers next September, therefore, may 
be expected to be approximately 48,000! 


Based on the employment of new 
high school teachers during each of the 
past four years (during which time “de- 
mand” studies have been made in many 
states), the distribution of new teachers 
among the high school teaching fields is 
shown in Table 1. 

With the high school ulation re- 
maining constant through 1952-54, the 
demand for more than 48,000 new high 
school teachers per year is not antici- 
pated unless (1) an appreciable number 
of present male high school teachers are 
drawn into service, or (2) the employ- 
ment opportunities outside teaching im- 
prove to the point of enticing more 
teachers to desert the classroom for other 
jobs. These factors could drastically 
change the picture with respect to (1) 
the total demand of 48,000 per year until 
September, 1955, or (2) the distribution 
of this total demand among the various 
high school teaching fields. 


As the high school population ex- 
pands, beginning in 1955, it will go to 
more than 11% times its present size in 
1963. The demand for new teachers will 
not quite grow apace, because (1) many 
high school classes now of less than 
maximum size can absorb a part of the 
increase (more easily than can elemen- 
tary school classes), and (2) the addi- 
tion of areas of instruction and types of 
educational service will, at least in part, 
be offset by the consolidation of small 
high school administrative units where 
the addition of these programs and 
services is now most needed. 


Based on the available data, assuming 
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TABLE 1 


Numeaer or New Hics Scnoot Teacners Empvovep in Eacu or THe Teacuine Fieips 
rn Sepremper, 1951, 1950, 1949, 1948 
(Shown by number and per cent of total in each field in the states conducting annual study) 












































1 2 3 4 5 6 
September September September September Four years 
School year beginning 1948 1949 1950 1951 1948-51 
No. of states reporting 17 18 23 26 17-26 
Per Per Per Per Per 
No. Cent No. Cent No. Cent No. Cent No. Cent 
No. of teachers and per cent of total of of of of of of of of of of 
Tehrs. Total Tchrs. Total Tehrs. Total Tehrs. Total Tchrs. Total 
Preld 
Agriculture 453 2.92 464 3.20 585 3.31 528 2.81 2,030 3.06 
Art 363 2.34 300 2.07 394 2.23 322 1.71 1,379 2.08 
Commerce 1,249 8.05 1,230 8.48 1,529 8.65 1,551 8.26 5,559 8.36 
English 2,622 16.91 2,278 15.71 2,676 15.14 3,018 16.07 10,504 15.94 
Foreign Language 388 2.50 277 1.91 306 1.73 354 1.88 1,325 1.99 
Home Economics 1,189 7.67 1,149 7.93 1,338 7.57 1,569 8.35 5,245 7.89 
Industrial Arts 727 4.69 635 4.38 951 5.38 930 4.95 3,243 4.88 
Journalism 30 19 29 .20 25 33 18 137 21 
Library Science 197 1.27 244 1.68 276 1.56 257 1.37 974 1.47 
Mathematics 1,443 9.31 1,292 8.91 1,545 8.74 1,583 8.43 5, 8.82 
Muse 1,049 6.76 1,178 8.13 1,515 8.57 1,367 7.28 5,109 7.69 
Phy. Ed.—Men 1,053 6.79 934 6.44 1,125 6.37 1,286 6.85 4,398 6.62 
Phy. Ed.—Women 555 3.58 590 4.07 609 3.45 754 4.01 2,508 3.77 
General Science 1,083 6.98 950 6.55 1,086 6.15 1,267 6.75 4,386 6.60 
Biology 479 3.09 309 2.13 489 2.77 564 3.00 1,841 2.77 
Chemistry 234 1.51 179 1.24 234 1.32 242 1.29 889 1.34 
Physics 218 141 113 78 152 36 191 1.02 674 1.01 
Social Science 1,961 12.65 1,953 13.47 2,343 13.26 2,481 12.94 8,688 13.07 
i 214 1.38 175 1.21 217 1.23 244 1.30 850 1.28 
219 1.51 257 1.46 290 1.55 766 1.15 
TOTAL 15,507 100.00 14,498 100.00 17,672 100.00 18,781 100.00 66,458 100.00 





Read table thus: In September, 1948, in the 17 states 


in the 17 reporting 

no change in the stability of high school 
teaching as a career, and recognizing the 
other variable factors previously men- 
tioned, the demand for new high school 
teachers will expand at the rate of about 
five per cent per year during the 1955-65 
era, from a current demand of 48,000 to 
a demand for approximately 78,000 in 
1965. Based on the current distribution 
of demand among the teaching fields, as 
shown by reports of the states conduct- 
ing “demand” studies, the demand at 
two-year intervals will be as shown in 
Table 2. 

Limit for Projecting Demand 

_ 1, It should be noted that the projec- 
tion of demand for elementary school 
teachers does not extend beyond 1957, 
the year in which children born in 1951 
will enter the first grade. In like man- 
ner, the projection of demand for high 
school teachers does not extend beyond 
1965, the year in which children born 
in 1951 will normally enter the ninth 


conducting a“ 
culture (as an exclusive or major assignment). This number was 2.92 per 


demand” study, 453 new hi 


school teachers were employed to teach 
cent of the total of 1 new high school teachers employed in 1 


grade. The number of births in 1952 
must be known to project these compu- 
tations of demand beyond 1957 and 1965 
for new elementary and high school 
teachers, respectively. Estimates beyond 
these dates must presume a continuance 
of the present annual birth rate, or make 
allowance for deviation from the present 
rate. 

2. It must also be noted that the dis- 
tribution of demand shown in Table 2 
is based on the distribution of demand 
during the past four years in the states 
where demand studies have been made. 
This distribution, being the average in 
26 states, varies from state to state. The 
a gee os of Tables 1 and 2 on the 

asis of successive annual “demand” 
studies in a given state will enable the 
counselor to interpret the in-state situa- 
tion much more accurately. 

3. Finally, it must be noted that the 
distribution of demand shown in Table 
2 presumes a continuance of the present 
level of holding power—not now effec- 
tive enough to retain one-half of all 
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TABLE 2 


DeMaNp For New Hicu Scuoot Teacuers tn Eacu or THE TEACHING Fiewps, 1952-65 


(Shown by 2-Year Intervals) 
































1 2 3 5 6 7 8 
Field September September September September September September September 
1952 1954 1956 1958 1960 1962 1964 
Agriculture 1,469 1,469 1,616 1,777 1,955 2,169 2,386 
Art 998 998 1,098 1,208 1,329 1,475 1,622 
Commerce 4,013 4,013 4,414 4,855 5,341 5,926 6,519 
—— oe & 2 @ m ws 
oreign , , , 
Home Economics 3,787 3,787 4,166 4,583 5,041 5,593 6,152 
Industrial Arts 2,342 2,342 2,577 2,834 3,118 3,459 3,805 
Journalism 101 101 122 134 149 164 
Library Science 706 706 776 854 939 1,042 1,146 
Mathematics 4,234 4,234 4,657 5,123 5,635 6,252 6,878 
Music 3,691 3,691 4,060 4,466 4,913 5,451 5,996 
. Ed.—Men 3,178 3,178 3,495 3,845 4,229 4,693 5,162 
Phy. Ed.— Women 1,810 1,810 1,991 2,190 2,408 2,672 2,940 
General Science 3,168 3,168 3,485 3,833 4,217 4,679 5,146 
Biology 1,330 1,330 1,463 1,609 1,770 1,964 2,160 
Chemistry 643 643 707 778 856 950 1,045 
Physics 485 485 533 587 645 716 788 
Social Science 6,273 6,273 6,901 7,591 350 9,265 10,191 
h 614 614 676 818 907 998 
Other 552 552 607 668 735 815 
TOTAL 48,000 48,000 52,800 58,080 63,888 70,887 77,976 





Read table thus: In September, 1952, a total of 1,469 new teachers will be needed in the field of agriculture, 998 in art, 4,013 in commerce, and 


7,651 in English. 


youth of high school age to the point of 
graduation. Changing conditions, any 
factor tending to vitalize the high school 
program in terms of the needs of the 
students in a given community, might 
be expected to () influence the total 
number of new high school teachers 
needed in any one year, and (2) exert a 
modifying influence on the distribution 
of new teachers among the fields of 
instructional service. 


High School Teachers—Supply 


‘Against the above-described demand 
for high school teachers the colleges and 
universities will produce, in 1952, a total 
of 62,692 qualified candidates, While 
this gross figure is somewhat more than 
the September, 1952, anticipated de- 
mand of 48,000, it is a marked reduction 
(14.14 per cent) from the 73,015 pro- 
duced in 1951 and a precipitate reduc- 
tion from the 86,890 produced in the 
peak year of 1950. 'The decrease in the 
annual production of qualified high 
school candidates has been at a sharper 
rate than the reduction in total numbers 
of college and university graduates or 
total enrollment in higher institutions. 
The decrease from 1950 to 1952 was 
27.92 per cent. 


Balance Between Elementary 
and High School Supply 


The imbalance between the supply of 
qualified high school and qualified ele- 
men school teachers is being steadily 
reduced, after reaching its height in 
1949. In 1941, the only pre-war year 
for which complete reports are avail- 
able, the number of graduates qualified 
for high school teaching was 40,120 and 
the number qualified for elementary 
school teaching was 15,827—roughly 214 
to 1. In 1945, when the total manpower 
shortage was greatest, the number was 
21,577 high school and 10,841 elemen- 
tary school—about 2 to 1. In 1949 it 
was 64,470 high school and 16,921 ele- 
mentary school—almost 4 to 1. Since that 
peak of imbalance there has been a steady 
tendency toward improvement. In 1950 
the totals were 86,890 high school and 
28,587 elementary school—just over 3 to 
1. In 1951 it was 73,015 high school and 
33,782 elementary school—only a little 
more than 2 to 1, while in 1952 it will be 
62,692 high school and 32,443 elementary 
school—the only time on record that 
the ratio has been substantially less than 
2 to 1. But there is no record of any 
year in which the demand was as much 
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TABLE 3 





Tora Numper or Cottece aNnp Universtry Decrez Canpipates, sy Sex, 
Wao Are Compretine Certiricate Requirements in Eacu Srare rn 1952 






































Elementary High School 
Type of Preparation 
Men Women Total Men Women Total 
STATE 

Alabama foe 35 532 567 575 524 1,099 
Alabama (Negro 34 267 301 240 296 536 
Alaska (Univ. 3 2 5 
Arizona 152 348 500 299 113 412 
Arkansas 52 426 478 599 501 1,100 
California 1,117 3,028 4,145 2,382 1,229 3,611 
Colorado 117 379 496 660 363 1,023 
Connecticut 112 284 396 318 129 447 
Delaware Lenten 4 45 49 23 49 
Delaware (Negro) 1 2 3 14 5 19 
Dist. of Col. (White) 4 43 47 72 43 115 
Dist. of ak, ( oo 42 42 41 62 103 
oe 70 528 598 699 188 887 
20 90 110 213 128 341 
foe its 18 213 231 241 308 549 
Negro) 16 216 232 231 224 455 
Hawaii (Univ. of) 8 76 S84 18 20 38 
daho 14 55 69 156 103 259 
llinois 353 1,456 1,809 1,762 1,316 3,078 
Indiana 142 719 861 1,185 776 1,961 
owa 47 293 340 915 691 1,606 
Kansas 68 302 370 681 503 1,184 
Kentucky 76 349 425 803 413 1,216 
Louisiana (White) 65 321 386 564 474 1,038 
Louisiana (Negro) 61 211 272 154 117 271 
Maine 86 145 231 201 121 322 
Maryland fynite 46 219 265 251 206 457 
Maryland (Negro 15 71 86 56 52 108 
Massachusetts 212 904 1,116 1,377 1,307 2,684 
ichigan 374 1,665 2,039 1,572 925 2,497 
Minnesota 86 352 438 917 694 1,611 
M ississippi 41 304 345 457 571 1,028 
Missouri 65 514 579 639 490 1,129 
Montana 43 34 77 156 93 249 
Nebraska 50 231 281 644 380 1,024 
Nevada 23 32 55 q 18 
New Hampshire 39 71 110 95 62 157 
New Jersey 116 391 459 850 
New Mexico 34 91 125 162 85 247 
New York 584 3,192 3,776 2,392 2,234 4,626 
North Carolina rate 46 4 536 702 729 1,431 
North Carolina (Negro 61 334 395 300 297 597 
North Dakota 10 33 43 249 170 419 
Ohio 392 992 1,384 1,627 1,541 3,168 
Oklahoma 78 547 625 1,000 622 1,622 

Oregon 209 251 460 357 241 
Pennsylvania 281 1,284 1,565 2,465 1,788 4,253 
7 62 61 65 126 
South Carolina faite 6 120 126 228 227 455 
South Negro) Q 110 119 128 95 223 
South Dakota 6 51 57 326 145 471 
Tennessee 106 432 538 1,161 911 2,072 
Texas 87 868 955 1,830 1, 3,183 
Utah 139 443 582 394 178 572 
Vermont 32 85 117 116 75 191 

Virginia 14 486 500 443 777 1, 

Washington 158 345 503 573 227 
West Virginia Leni 35 94 129 522 384 906 
West Virginia (Negro: 3 50 53 99 102 201 
Wisconsin 199 557 756 954 714 1,668 
Wyoming 41 43 75 32 107 
TOTAL 6,280 26,163 32,443 35,777 26,915 62,692 





Reed table Gust The 1968 eaduntes of Alahome 


and universities for white students will include 35 men and 532 


women qualified for elemen school teaching This table reports only o aie 
<i ceds Vor canatete ttalation of “eniety™ ee ee EE ists Testa Beavly 4 
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as 1 to 2! In other words, the colleges 

and universities have regularly produced 

many more qualified high school can- 

didates, whereas the greatest number 

needed has been in the elementary 

school. The state-by-state production of 
ualified candidates in 1952 is shown in 
able 3. 


Needed—More Effective Guidance 


Opportunities — greater in number 
and better in attractiveness — await 
qualified candidates for elementary 
school teaching. Adoption of the single 
salary schedule, construction of new 
buildings, improvement of working con- 
ditions, freedom from unfair competi- 
tion through the elimination of the 
unqualified by the rapid increase in 
standards—these are only a few of the 
factors pointing to steady improvement 
in elementary school teaching. 


Facts are now at hand to show that 
these opportunities will continue to in- 
crease in number and in attractiveness 
for ae years. These facts must be 
presented and interpreted to superior 
young men and women. Many students 
now in college have not been given the 
full picture. Most freshmen and many 
sophomores make their vocational 
choices and select their fields of concen- 
tration with little or no knowledge of 
the number and kind of opportunities 
awaiting them after graduation. 

Even more critical is the need for 
intelligent, thoughtful counsel at the 
high school level. Selective admission 
to teacher-education programs is now 
gaining recognition as an essential ste 
in professionalizing teaching. This 
means that the requisite qualifications 
for teaching should be discovered before 
the student enters college. The selection 





TABLE 4 


Tora Number or Co_Lece AND University Stupents CoMpLeTinG STANDARD 
CERTIFICATE REQUIREMENTS IN THE 48 States, ALASKA, DistRICcT OF 
CotumBIA, AND Hawa tn 1952, 1951, 1945, anp 1941 

































































1952 

Type of Preparation 1951 1945 1941 
Men Women Total Total Total Total 
120 semester hours 6,280 26,163 32,443 33,782 10,841 15,827 
- 90 semester hours 345 1,470 1,815 1,828 1,815 3,198 
60 semester hours 856 6,495 7,351 8,435 5,264 12,186 
30 semester hours 227 1,431 1,658 1,752 1,714 3,620 
Elementary Total 7,708 35,559 43,267 45 797 19,634 34,831 

High School: 

griculture 1,923 9 1,932 2,404 318 1,662 
rt 885 1,386 2,271 2,296 546 874 
Commerce 2,291 2,614 4,905 5,750 2,091 3,874 
English 2,389 4,375 6,764 7,782 3,662 5,623 
Foreign Language 644 1,317 1,961 2,133 935 1,646 
Home Economics 2 4,295 4,297 4,640 3,546 4,682 
Industrial Arts 3,373 24 3,397 4,284 268 1,154 
Journalism 70 42 112 123 16 48 
Library Science 39 311 350 428 177 216 
Mathematics 2,313 1,055 3,368 4,118 915 1,825 
Music 1,993 2,692 4,685 4,652 1,633 2,761 
Physical Ed.— Men 6,987 — 6,987 8,179 459 1,705 
Physical Ed.— Women 11 2,567 2,578 2,562 987 1,254 
General Science 2,020 541 2,561 2,772 452 1,171 
Biology 1,394 682 2,076 2,815 461 1,164 
Chemistry 729 201 930 1,342 278 723 
Physics 343 54 397 578 87 373 
Social Sciences 6,891 3,341 10,232 12,178 3,154 695 
Speech 621 902 1,523 1,556 347 598 
Other 859 507 1,366 2,423 1,245 2,072 
High School Total 35,777 26,915 62,692 73,015 21,577 40,120 
GRAND TOTAL 43,485 62,474 105,959 118,812 41,211 74,951 





Read table thus: Under Elementary in 1952 a total of 6,280 men and 26,163 women 


grams 
pleted identical programs of p: tion. . 
of preparation for the teaching of agri 
programs of preparation. 


id 
. In 1951 a total of 33, 


for elementary sc bar 
. . Under High School in 1952, 1,923 men and 9 women will complete programs 
iculture as a major subject. In 1951 a total of 2,404 college students completed identical 
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of teaching as a career must be based 
on superior, not average or inferior 
work in high school. High school staff 
members, both teachers and administra- 
tors, are in the ideal position to help 
students thoughtfully weigh the facts 
and evaluate their own interests and 
aptitudes. Not only the future status of 
teaching as a profession, but the con- 
tinuance of the public school system as 
a major force in a democratic society 
will be determined by the attitudes and 
actions of the teachers, counselors, and 
administrators most intimately associ- 
ated with the youth of the nation. 


Tables Summarize Supply, Demand, 
Preparation, and Future Enrollments 


Table 4 provides a summary of the 
a of teachers,” in terms of college 
graduates completing certificate require- 
ments in the various states. The state- 
by-state breakdown of these figures, nec- 
essary for vege sm comparison with 
“demand for teachers” in a particular 
state, is included in the full report men- 
tioned below (page 103). 

Table 5-A is a composite of the indi- 
vidual state “demand for teachers” re- 
ports from the 26 states (and Alaska and 
the District of Columbia) in which it 
was possible to conduct a complete 
study. Each new high school teacher is 
classified according to the t of posi- 
tion now held. Of the 18,781 new high 
school teachers employed in these 28 
areas last September, 10,844, or 57.7 per 
cent, devote their full time to the teach- 
ing of a single subject. The other 7,937, 
however, may have been employed be- 
cause of their ability to teach a second 
subject. The frequency with which cer- 
tain combinations occur varies greatly 
from state to state. A complete state-by- 
state analysis of these teaching combina- 
tions is shown in the full report. 

Table 5-B is shown on the same page 
with Table 5-A to facilitate the com- 
parison of “supply” with “demand.” In 
the 28 areas where 18,781 new high 
school teachers were employed, the col- 
leges and universities produced 30,703 
graduates eligible for high school certifi- 
cates. In these same areas 26,877 new 
elementary school teachers were em- 
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ployed, while the higher institutions 
produced only 12,964 qualified degree 
candidates. These comparisons are 
shown separately, state-by-state, in the 
full report. 

Table 6 contains basic information 
necessary to understand the nature of 
the problem in a state, as improvement 
in the elementary school program of 
that state is sought. The college prepa- 
ration of each of the 369,146 elementary 
school teachers in service in 34 states 
(and Alaska and the District of Co- 
lumbia) is shown, in semester hours. 

An examination of Table 6 brings out 
the fact that the nature of the task varies 
tremendously, from state to state, in pro- 
viding every child with a fair educa- 
tional opportunity. In some states the 
a pos lity is met by having a quali- 
fied teacher in every elementary school 
classroom. In certain other states the 
effort being made does not measure up 
to the responsibility. A woeful lack of 
minimum preparation characterizes the 
teacher found most frequently in several 
of the states. In the states in which it 
was possible to make this analysis only 
slightly more than one-half of all ele- 
mentary school teachers in service have 
completed requirements for the bache- 
lor’s degree. In the full report it is 
clearly shown that a willingness to 
condone inferior work by unprepared 
teachers conduces a shortage of qualified 
candidates, and that the rigid mainte- 
nance of high standards encourages the 
development of a larger supply of quali- 
fied candidates. 


Table 7 provides a basis for the study 
of enrollment trends in each of the 
states, and in the entire nation. For 
nearly 15 years prior to 1940 the annual 
birth rate had remained constant at 2.3 
million or slightly less. Thus for 15 years 
prior to 1946 the entering first grade 
class was about the same size as its prede- 
cessor. In like manner the entering ninth 
grade class will remain about constant 
in size through 1954. 

Between 1940 and 1947 the annual 
birth rate increased 56.4 per cent. The 
impact has already been felt in the ele- 


(Continued on page 103) 
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TABLE 6—Anatyrsis or Preparation, iv SEMESTER Hours, or Erementary Scoot TeacHers 
(In Service in 34 States, Alaska, and District of Columbia) 
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mentary school population. The increase 
to date is 4 million children; in 1957 the 
increase will be 10 million. The high 
school increase will not begin in sub- 
stantial numbers until 1955; in 1963, 
however, the number of boys and girls of 
high school age will be 114% the present 
number. 

Here again the problem differs from 
state to state. Table 7 shows a national 
increase from 1940 to 1951 of 58 per cent 
in the annual birth rate; in one state, 
however, the increase was no less than 
133 per cent, while in another state it 
was only about 11 per cent. To be added 
is the uncounted number of children 
born elsewhere who move into a state 
during the school-attendance age. Only 
through careful analysis and constant 
reexamination of the facts can a state 
accurately foresee the nature of its 
educational responsibility. 


Detailed Report Now Available 


The Fifth Annual National Report 
on Teacher Supply and Demand is now 
available and may be obtained from 
NEA headquarters at $1.00 per copy. 
Its 40 pages and 44 tables contain much 
detailed information which obviously 
cannot be included here. 


Other Annual Studies To Follow 


Although the 1952 investigation, of 
which this is a brief summary, is the fifth 
in the annual series, uniform procedures 
have not yet been developed in all of the 
states. In some instances inadequate 
staffs, insufficient funds, and incomplete 
records have handicapped the state de- 
partment authorities who would other- 
wise assemble full information in all 
three of the major parts of the study. 
Interested workers in the local schools 
and in the colleges and universities can 
do much to encourage the work of these 
state department authorities, through 
whose cooperation this annual service 
has been made possible. 
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TABLE 7 
Noumese or Live Bierus, sy Srares, 1940-1951 


Based on reports from National Office of Vital Statistics, Federal Security Agency, Washington, D. C. 1951 figures based on monthi 
for frst 10 monthe with last two monthe estimated. Rach otate report either confirmed or corrected in state offize of vital statistics unless indi. 


cated thus (*). Massachusetts figures for 1960 and 1951 are arbitrary duplicates of 1949. 




















a a a a) ee eT | 
Alabama 63,005 65,301 73,183 78,350 74,182 70,144 78,066 87,242 84,004 83,040 82,283 83,414 
Alaska 2,118 2,675 1,781 1 2,701 3,079 3581 3.705 4,002 
Arisona 11,508 11,425 12,664 «14,907 14,225 16,345 19,153 19,195 19,714 20,510 23,208 
Arkansas 38,473 40,549 42,580 41,500 39,730 45,457 40,152 44.254 47,700 45,009 44.287 
California 111,840 126,082 153,120 173,108 1 182,111 217,222 248,808 230,518 240,009 244.457 260,550 
Colorado 21,084 21,308 24367 23,031 23,511 20,518 + 32,874 83,010 32,000 38,853 36,317 
Connecticut 25,074 28.906 37,060 38,880 83,986 33,400 41,181 45,181 41,965 40,819 40,485 42.355 
Delaware 4,008 «6,004 6200 6087 6019 6950 7,878 7,405 7,546 7,768 8,213 
Dist. of Col.* 11,228 12,802 16,179 16,080 15,758 16,141 18,601 21,686 20,815 28,086 24.886 29.408 
Flanida 33,006 37,351 40,675 + 46,763 40,186 48,839 © 54,347 0,201 59,685 61,642 64,370 70,212 
Georgia* 64,005 67,785 72,189 78,327 77,018 74,004 85,000 94,311 91,004 93,557 80,011 
Hawaii 9,650 10,124 10,406 11,688 12607 1 12,684 14507 14482 14293 14,054 14, 
Idaho 11,780 11,658 11,454 12301 12,241 11,501 13,787 16,265 16,132 15,802 15,666 16.183 
Minow 124,615 136,159 156,785 142,005 136,676 174,202 195,328 189,169 180,628 
Indiana 61,660 73,706 74,672 71,864 68,444 85,515 95,758 92,131 98,049 101,021 
lows 44,954 46,115 48,454 47,617 56,186 63,858 60,575 63,214 68,624 67,341 
Kansas 28,885 30,417 38,920 34,976 31,429 44,511 42,575 43,778 43,911 
Kentucky 63,491 63,426 66,105 65,196 71,890 79,182 76,608 75,610 68,749 
Louisiana 54,832 61,424 61,144 74,872 78,760 75,946 76,731 79,134 
Maine 5286 16,046 17,714 17,624 16,647 20,421 «28,908 | -22,270 21,941 
Maryland* 82,368 87,126 44,154 47,358 «43,763 42,816 50,738 54,048 51,225 54,446 
Mamechusetts* 65,309 70,228 85,743 78,140 76,455 96,908 106,000 98,9833 96,041 96,041 96,041 
Michigan 90,021 107,458 128,886 125,441 118,586 111,557 138,572 1 158,726 156,469 160,085 170,425 
Minnesota 52,915 54,359 58,770 56,113 54.656 67,266 72,780 72,979 7 ' 
Missiasi pp: 52,526 54,561 50,408 66,586 53,540 61,430 06,201 65,201 66,128 | 64,427 «67,246 
Missouri 61,479 65,218 70,711 «72,458 «67,900 65,601 80,902 92,387 
Montana 11,556 11,545 «(11,785 11,258 «10,785 10,408 1 14770 14,902 15,350 15,404 1 
Nebraska 22:53 22,186 25,001 24,604 27,783 82,018 81,086 31,482 31,713 38,488 
Nevada 2061 2,181 2,782 3,026 3,028 2,861 1 3,604 2.719 «4,118 
New Hampshire’ 8508 8702 9,741 9,895 8,698 11,510 13,673 12,703 «12,257 11,302 12,144 
New Jersey 50,328 67,104 82,356 75,652 76,005 + 96,044 97,278 97,414 97,734 100,387 
New Mexico 14.702 14788 14,120 16.211 16,585 14,908 16275 19,715 1 22/014 22,841 
New York 196,088 210,303 248,627 220,534 234,754 286,546 323,250 301,066 302,784 318,345 
North 80,455 84,505 89,854 94,568 90,629 87,401 100,679 112,877 109,480 107.970 104.958 114.611 
North 13,185 13,260 13,357 «18,422 «13,580 «18,147 15,964 «17,064 + 16,5841 17,187 
Ohio 114,663 1 144,327 182,531 131,910 160,645 197,236 185,700 188,836 185,880 196,627 
Oklahoma 45,818 46,008 47,800 50,043 52,601 50,428 80,472 49,820 
Oregon 17,522 18,784 22,283 25,380 28,444 23,339 20,566 36,190 34.987 35,062 35,991 37,046 
Pennay! vania 165,689 175,198 198,411 190,927 178.412 173,360 219,004 240,108 227,282 224,510 221,177 234.557 
Rhode Island 10,805 11,582 14,111 14675 18,607 13,623 16,620 18803 17,202 17,206 16,097 18,090 
South Carolina 44,012 47,383 «48,835 «54,144 51,467 49,431 «58,063 50,470 57,750 60,480 57,377 «58,873 

* «(2,054 12,150 12,424 12,688) 19,442 12,180 14,825 16,3081 17,382 17,344 18,626 

54.958 50,415 64,557 69,205 67,100 64,101 75,839 85,284 81,400 82.307 80,559 82,087 
Texas 126,087 137,056 144,026 168,176 164,083 156,025 180,042 197,023 196,379 202,004 208,678 211,177 
Utah 13,548 15,822 17,161 16,180 18,680 18,290 21,724 + 20,860 20,084 91,584 22,853 
Vermont* 6674 «719,898 6519 6569 7,983 9827 9,001 9,061 8536 8,626 

56,058 60,780 67,005 70,844 68,365 © 66,962 «74,080 «84,782 «81,566 «82,761 81,986 82,630 
Ww . 27,052 30,016 38,744 44,258 44,246 44.206 «51,941 58,280 55,887 87,525 56,178 59,701 
Went ° 43,400 43,506 43,911 40,017 38,446 48,122 54,170 52,195 52370 52,370 52,116 
Wisconsin 54,801 57,186 68,082 64,450 61,547 61,437 74,785 84,050 81,630 82,736 82,034 88,066 
Wyoming 5,189 5567 5,688 5,612 5339 5929 7,187 7,200 7,359 7,519 
Total 2,367,674 2,627,762 2,821,180 2,940,081 2,798,791 2,734,140 8,294,887 3,702,760 3,543,178 3,585,111 3,562,237 3,740,759 


Increase over 1940 100,088 453,506 572,357 431,117 366,475 927,218 1,335,005 1,175,504 1,217,437 1,194,563 1,373,085 
Percent of increase over 1940 6.8 19.2 24.2 182 15.5 30.2 56.4 49.6 51.4 50.5 58,0 
Cumulative increase over 1940 613,504 1,186,051 1,617,068 1,983,543 2,910,756 4,245,851 5,421,355 6,638,792 7,833,355 9,206,440 
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THE COOPERATIVE PROGRAM IN EDUCATIONAL 
ADMINISTRATION AND HOW IT GREW 
John S. Carroll 


> Cooperative Program in Educa- 
tional Administration has a significant 
and symbolic origin. Individuals and 
groups of educational administrators 
over a period of years have entertained a 
growing sense of concern regarding the 
basic issues in educational administra- 
tion. They recognized the importance of 
educational leadership in our democracy. 
They saw the increasing emphasis being 
placed upon the role of the administra- 
tor of the community-centered school 
system working as a social service agent. 
In short, the concept of educational 
leadership was changing for the modern 
program of education. 


Among the groups simultaneously con- 
dering the implications, and particularly 
the patterns for the preservice education, 
in-service education, and advanced pro- 
fessional education of the administrator, 
were three national organizations. These 
were the American Association of School 
Administrators of the NEA, the National 
Council of Chief State School Officers, 
and the Department of Rural Education, 
Division of County and Rural Area Su- 
perintendents of the NEA. The plan- 
ning of these three groups converged in 
conferences with the W. K. Kellogg 
Foundation. Officials of the Founda- 
tion, similarly concerned with the con- 
tinuing improvement of educational 
leadership, agreed to finance an initial 
study of the whole situation. 


Through the cooperation of Founda- 
tion authorities and representatives of 
the three sponsoring organizations indi- 
cated above, a series of five regional con- 
ferences was set up across the nation. 
These conferences were held during 
1949-50, at Chicago, San Francisco, Fort 
Worth, Atlanta, and New York. Each 
conference was made up of designated 
representatives from the states compris- 
ing the region. This included a neem 
atives of the State Superintendent of 





What is the CPEA? How was it created? 
What are its purposes? How does it func- 
tion? What are its accomplishments to 
date? These are some of the questions 
answered by Mr. Carroll in this informa- 
tion-packed statement. It brings Journal 
readers up to date on this far-flung under- 
taking sponsored by the W. K. Kellogg 
Foundation. 











Public Instruction, the President of the 
State Education Association, the Presi- 
dent of the State Association of School 
Administrators, and the President of the 
State Association of County Superinten- 
dents of Schools. Likewise, represent- 
atives of the three national sponsoring 
organizations were among those present, 
as well as the advisory and staff personnel 
of the Kellogg Foundation. Thus, while 
the total personnel present at each of the 
conferences was relatively small, it was 
possible, due to its representative nature, 
to obtain a very good cross section of the 
viewpoints, ideas, and constructive sug- 
gestions regarding the pattern of study 
for what was to become the national pro- 
gram now known as the Cooperative 
Program in Educational Administration. 

Already, in the historic perspective of 
time, these original regional meetings 
have assumed the “Magna-Charta” type 
of importance in the continued growth 
and development of the highly special- 
ized profession of educational adminis- 
tration. Among the reasons for the im- 
portance of these regional meetings is the 
prime one of having thus made the 
CPEA, in its earlier stages, the product 
of the thinking of the educational lead- 
ers throughout the states, counties, and 
local areas. 

Following these original regional con- 
ferences the Kellogg Foundation staff 
and the advisory personnel made an in- 
tensive analysis of the proceedings of the 
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conferences. The resultant analyses con- 
stituted the prime source materials used 
for guidance in planning by the National 
Representative Committee designated to 
work on the next steps in the program. 
With the counsel of the three sponsoring 
organizations, a committee, advisory to 
the W. K. Kellogg Foundation on educa- 
tional administration, was established. 
This committee is known as the National 
Developmental Committee of the Co- 
operative Program in Educational Ad- 
ministration. It has been given further 
status through designation by the Board 
of Directors of the American Association 
of School Administrators as an official 
committee of the association. 


Leaders in the Planning 


The Chairman of the National De- 
velopmental Committee of the CPEA is 
Herold Hunt, former President of the 
AASA and Superintendent of the Chi- 
cago City Schools. The Vice Chairman 
is Finis Engleman, formerly Chairman of 
the National Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards 
and Commissioner of Education for the 
State of Connecticut. Lawrence Der- 
thick, formerly head of the education 
»rogram in Bavaria, currently Vice Pres- 
ident Elect of the AASA, and Superin- 
tendent of the Chattanooga City Schools, 
is also a member. For a period of two 
years Superintendent Roland McCannon 
of the Kane County Schools and subse- 
quently of the Kaneland Community 
Unit School District, Kaneville, Illinois, 
served as a member of the committee 
prior to changing to a position involving 
non-administrative responsibilities. His 
newly appointed successor is G. R. Leisti- 
kow, Principal of the Winneconne Com- 
munity Schools, Winneconne, Wisconsin. 
The fifth member of the committee is 
John S. Carroll, formerly President of 
the California Association of County 
School Superintendents, the California 
Association of School Administrators, 
and Superintendent of Schools in San 
Diego County, California, and currently 
Head of the Department of Education at 
Texas Technological College, Lubbock, 
Texas. 
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Serving as ex-officio member of the 
Developmental Committee is the current 
President of the AASA. Those who have 
served in this capacity include past presi- 
dents John S. Bracken, Superintendent 
of Schools at Clayton, Missouri; and 
Warren Travis White, Superintendent of 
Schools, Dallas, Texas. Recently serving 
in this capacity is AASA immediate past 

resident, Kenneth Oberholtzer, Super- 
intendent of Schools, Denver, Colorado. 
The current AASA President, Virgil 
Rogers, Superintendent of Schools, Bat- 
tle Creek, Michigan, is now serving on 
the Developmental Committee. Serving 
in on-call advisory capacities are Edgar 
Fuller, Executive Secretary of the Na- 
tional Council of Chief State School Off- 
cers, and Howard Dawson, Executive 
Secretary of the Department of Rural 
Education of the NEA. The latter de- 
partment, through its Division of County 
and Rural Area Superintendents, has 
also established an advisory committee 
on CPEA activities, particularly as they 
affect rural life and education, and has 
included on this advisory committee one 
member from each of the regional areas 
of CPEA. The liaison contact here is 
established through having one of the 
members of the CPEA Developmental 
Committee as an ex-officio member of the 
County and Rural Area Committee. The 
individual members of this committee 
work through their regional center direc- 
tors. Working intensively in support of 
all phases of the project is, of course, 
Worth McClure, Executive Secretary of 
the AASA. 


Work Started in 1949 


The initial meeting of the Develop- 
mental Committee was held in December 
of 1949. At this meeting, the findings of 
the regional conferences were reviewed 
and the criteria established for the selec- 
tion of those colleges and universities 
which would serve as regional centers for 
the CPEA. Ata subsequent 1950 session 
of the Developmental Committee, a 
number of colleges and _ universities 
which appeared to satisfy the criteria 
were nominated by the Committee to be 
visited by a representative of the Com- 
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mittee and of the Kellogg Foundation, to 
confer with the officials of the institu- 
tions thus suggested and see what their 
interests might be in terms of submitting 
proposals to the Kellogg Foundation de- 
scribing the ways in which the institu- 
tions would assist in sponsoring a region- 
al center primarily concerned with the 
preservice, in-service, and advanced edu- 
cation of educational administrators. 


Following an intensive period of work 
by Foundation officials and representa- 
tives of the interested institutions, a se- 
ries of proposals was made available for 
the review of the Developmental Com- 
mittee, which made recommendations to 
the Foundation regarding the designa- 
tion of key institutions to serve as re- 
gional centers. The first five institutions 
designated were Teachers College of Co- 
lumbia University, Harvard University, 
University of Chicago, George Peabody 
College, and the University of Texas. 
Subsequent institutions designated in- 
clude The Ohio State University, Stan- 
ford University, and the University of 
Oregon. Grants of money from the 
Foundation to these eight regional cen- 
ters already total an amount approaching 
four million dollars. These grants con- 
template action-research programs in the 
area of educational leadership of from 
three to five years. 

Each of the designated institutions has 
followed the pattern of involving co- 
operative centers in other colleges and 
universities within its region. Similar 
procedure has been followed to include 
many school administrators, both in- 
dividually and through their profession- 
al associations, as well as public school 
systems. In these ways there is repre- 
sented a nationwide mobilization of pro- 
fessional, administrative, and _institu- 
tional resources all focused upon the 
continued improvement of educational 
administration. 


Approach To Be Functional 


The Developmental Committee has 
strongly recommended that, in each of 
the regional centers and the allied co- 
operating institutions, there be function- 
al patterns of sharing in the purposing, 
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planning, and action stages of CPEA 
activities by members of the educational 
profession, as well as the laity, and par- 
ticularly by those who are currently in 

itions of administrative responsibil- 
ity. The cooperation extended by the 
institutions concerned with this recom- 
mendation has resulted in what is prob- 
ably the most extensive and extended 
pattern of participation in the affairs of 
educational administration in the history 
of the profession. The fact that these 
patterns of participation have been es- 
tablished in what was actually the first 
year of a three- to five-year program 
should stamp the program as one of 
the most important developments ever 
achieved in American education. It is 
evident that if the magnificent vision 
thus defined becomes a reality, meaning- 
ful and extended participation by the 
members of the educational administra- 
tion groups throughout the nation 
should be a long-time reality. Every 
school administrator in America should 
have the opportunity to participate in 
the activities of the CPEA. An increas- 
ingly large number of administrators are 
taking advantage of such opportunities. 

Distinguished, enthusiastic, and hard- 
working representative groups have been 
established at each of the eight regional 
centers. These leaders in education have 
been fortunate in having available out- 
standing people in educational adminis- 
tration to designate as the directors of 
the respective regional CPEA activities. 
These directors, as recommended by the 
Developmental Committee, have full 
professorial ranking at the regional cen- 
ter institutions. They include Dan L. 
Davies at Teachers College, Cyril Sargent 
at Harvard University, Francis Chase at 
the University of Chicago, Truman 
Pierce at George Peabody College, Henry 
Alves at the University of Texas, Wil- 
liam Odell at Stanford University, Don- 
ald E. Tope at the University of Oregon, 
and John Ramseyer at The Ohio State 
University. 

In June, 1951, the coordinators and 
one or more of their institutional ad- 
visors met with the Developmental Com- 
mittee at Battle Creek to report the prog- 
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ress achieved to date, and to indicate the 
nature of the shaping up for 
the future. It is not the intent of this 
article to report on the work accom- 
plished since that meeting. Rather, the 
material which follows is a type of head- 
line treatment of each of the eight CPEA 
regional centers. If they serve to in- 
trigue the reader, he is invited to visit 
with the director of the nearest regional 
center so that a more comprehensive 
view of each of these exciting adventures 
in action-research on administration can 
be obtained. 


The Middle Atlantic Program 


The Middle Atlantic Region has a 
rogram which pursues seven specific 
ines of inquiry. They are (1) What are 

the desirable functions of administrative 
leadership in local communities, and 
how may they be better performed? (2) 
What are the desirable functions of ad- 
ministrative leadership in intermediate 
districts, and how may they be better 
poms (3) What are the desirable 
unctions of state agencies in improving 
educational administration? (4) How 
may insights gained be translated by col- 
leges into improved preservice and in- 
service education? (5) What have other 
disciplines and professions to offer in 
improving professional * tion of 
school administrators? (6) at is the 
role of the internship in the professional 
education of school administrators? (7) 
How may able talent be recruited for 
school administration? From these spe- 
cific lines of inquiry the Middle Atlantic 
Region p with an organized pro- 
gram based upon intensive activity with 
a council of associated colleges, with a 

up of state-coordinating councils, 
with additional participation by a coun- 
cil of advisors, and the extensive re- 
sources of Teachers College. 

By 1955 the goal of the Middle Atlan- 

tic Regional CPEA m is to have a 


clearer understanding of (1) the nature 
of preservice preparation for school ex- 
ecutives, (2) the nature of their in- 
service education, (3) desirable state and 

fessional minimum standards for pro- 
essional preparation and certification, 


(4) directed professional recruitment, 
(5) improved preparation and other 
qualities of school executives. 


The New England Program 

In the New England Regional Pro- 
gram the main emphasis has been upon 
studies related to community-school ad- 
ministration. Considerable attention has 
been devoted to a determination of the 
“research design” for the elements of the 
program. A second emphasis has been 
the selection of the area or sub-areas to 
be studied. A third has been originated 
in an interviewing program of superin- 
tendents; a fourth emphasis in this re- 
search development has been the identi- 
fication of studies, either in process or 
already completed, which would contrib- 
ute to CPEA activities. 

Another aspect of the Community 
School Administration study at the Cen- 
ter for Field Studies of the Harvard 
Graduate School of Education includes 
(1) in-service program, (2) preservice 
education, (3) inter-university coopera- 
tion, (4) relations with state depart- 
ments of education, and (5) intra-uni- 
versity cooperation. 

Implementations of the New England 
Regional enterprises have included em- 
phasis upon existing and added structure 
of professional organizations and their 
schedule of conferences, as well as the 
utilization of the resources of Harvard 
University and other colleges and uni- 
versities in the region. 

Documentation apparently has been 
limited to the preliminary type of dupli- 
cation, although it has been indicated 
that plans are in process for documenta- 
tion which will carry more detailed in- 
formation concerning the extensive in- 
fluences of CPEA throughout the New 
England Region. 


The Central Program 


The Central Regional study, in pro- 
cess at The Ohio State University, while 
not initiating its work as early as some of 
the other centers, spent considerable staff 
time on a careful analysis on the whole 
problem of school administration. Early 
categories considered by the Ohio State 
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staff included (1) competencies required 
of the school administrator; (2) labora- 
tory concept and organization for devel- 
oping these competencies; (3) organiza- 
tion and development of the university 
resources; (4) use of university resources 
for school-community development; (5) 
requirements and anticipated outcomes 
of the program; (6) organization, initia- 
tion, and direction of the program. 

Emerging emphases at this time in- 
clude (1) identification and analysis of 
current practices involving school and 
community cooperation; (2) study by 
educational leaders of school and com- 
munity problems; (3) facilitation of ex- 
perimental programs in selected commu- 
nities, including resource facilities from 
universities and colleges; (4) sharing of 
ideas and experiences of educational 
leaders through conferences, workshops, 
seminars, and periodic reports; (5) 
broadening the experiences of prospec- 
tive school administrators. 

As is true of the other regional centers, 
this Central Regional Program also rec- 
ognizes the importance of resource par- 
ticipation by the several colleges of the 
University. Documentation of the Cen- 
tral Regional activity apparently has 
been limited thus far to preliminary 
treatment. 


The Mid-West Program 


The Mid-West Regional Program has 
taken as its goal the improvement of edu- 
cational administration through upgrad- 
ing of administrative leadership and 
through the improvement of conditions 
under which administrators operate. 
Many agencies have become involved 
with the Mid-West Center at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, including the state de- 
partments of education, universities, col- 
leges, administrators’ associations, and 
related agency groups with which admin- 
istrators are associated in the several 
states concerned. 

Four goals are recognized. These are 
(1) stimulating persons concerned with 


educational administration to identify 
and to devise appropriate means for deal- 
ing with key problems and issues; (2) 
facilitating the making of studies and 
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the channeling of research into action 
through consultant services and other 
types of assistance; (3) coordinating the 
efforts of persons and agencies working 
on similar problems; (4) establishing 
communication among administrators 
and state departments of education, 
higher institutions, and other agencies 
which can contribute to the improve- 
ment of educational administration. 

Points of emphasis in the Mid-West 
enterprises include (1) optimum school 
district organization; (2) adequate pro- 
grams of state and local finance; (3) 
effective consultant services; (4) admin- 
istrative leadership and curriculum de- 
velopment; (5) sound school-community 
relationships; (6) effectively functioning 
school boards; (7) strengthened pro- 
grams for the preparation of administra- 
tors. 

In the furtherance of these emphases 
and related problems of equally signifi- 
cant nature, the Mid-West Center has 
involved widespread participation 
among the interested personnel of the 
several states included in the region. 
Documentation, while relatively exten- 
sive, is apparently still in the preliminary 
stages. 

The Southern Program 

The Southern States Center, located at 
the George Peabody College for Teach- 
ers, has a diversified program and in- 
volves a widespread pattern of participa- 
tion. One of these significant emphases 
has been the definition of six major 
problem areas in educational administra- 
tion, together with the publication of 
digests of studies organized about these 
six problem areas. The six groups are 
(1) the function of administrative lead- 
ership, (2) preservice and in-service edu- 
cation programs for educational admin- 
istrators, (3) supply, employment, and 
retention of competent educational ad- 
ministrators; (4) school district reorgan- 
ization; (5) improving the quality of 
school board membership, and (6) co- 
ordinating the services of state depart- 
ments of education, colleges, universities, 
and local school administrators for the 
improvement of administrative leader- 
ship. 
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A total of 61 studies are grouped in 
the above categories and, in tabular 
form, are reported in a bound digest en- 
titled “Current Research in Educational 
Administration—Southern States.” 

A further classifying of research by the 
Southern States CPEA enterprise in- 
cludes groupings identical to the above, 
with the exceptions of items (4) and 
(5). These studies, which are in prog- 
ress, are similarly “briefed” for reference 
use. 

Among the related research studies re- 
ported by the Southern States Regional 
Center is that of an intensified program 
in a single county—Cheatham County, 
Tennessee. Here a concentration of re- 
search in action is dealing with such 
topics as (1) community power pressure 
and control in relation to education, (2) 
the role of the county superintendent of 
schools, (3) the role of the school board, 
(4) the role of the school in the com- 
munity, (5) operational beliefs of se- 
lected community leaders, (6) services 
by state governmental agencies other 
than the state department of education, 
and (7) barriers to group planning and 
group action for community improve- 
ment. A projected study would deal with 
the role of the school principal. 

As is true of some of the other regional 
centers, significant progress has been 
made in nee emag | the Southern 
States CPEA progress, but for the most 
part it is in the form of preliminary 
duplicated materials. 


The Southwestern Program 


The Southwestern Regional Center, 
located at the University of Texas, has 
defined four major areas as its program 
of action. These are (1) the nature of 
the school administrator's job—particu- 
larly as related to his community, (2) 
in-service education of school administra- 
tors, (3) preservice education of school 
administrators, and (4) the role and 
function of school boards. 

In the first item listed above—that of 
the school administrator’s job—a num- 
ber of school systems throughout the 
Southwestern Region have been selected 
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as representative of community situa- 
tions and educational situations. In 
these cooperating centers, the demands 
upon the school administrator—policies, 
procedures, and practices, related agen- 
cies, community-life factors and trends, 
application of knowledge and under- 
standing of the community—these and 
other key concerns are being studied in 
this aspect of the program. 

In studying the in-service education 
of the school administrators a number 
of school districts have been selected as 
associated centers with the assignment of 
analyzing such major problems of the 
administrator as constitute his official 
duties, together with the evaluation, 
recording, and reporting of methods used 
to solve these continuing problems. 

In examining the preservice education 
of school administrators an analysis is in 
process which involves a study of courses 
required of school administrators; ex- 
perimental evidence is sought, including 
on-the-job experience, and some inten- 
sive and detailed recording of content 
and method of courses in school admin- 
istration throughout the Southwestern 
Region. 

In considering the role and function 
of school boards answers are sought to 
such questions as (1) why do school 
boards operate as they do and (2) what 
are the specific characteristics of super- 
intendents and school board members 
that facilitate effective working relation- 
ships? An interesting adjunct of this 
particular study area is the fact that a 
committee of ten, comprised of five school 
superintendents and five school board 
members, has been appointed to advise 
on the continuing study in this field. 
Other advisors are likewise utilized. 

In a manner similar to the last area 
mentioned above, an extensive organ- 
ization of participation throughout the 
Southwestern Region is characteristic of 
the enterprise as a whole. Documenta- 
tion is of the current and preliminary 
character with one of the better media 
being the release of a periodic newsletter 
for the Region. 
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The Western Region Program 


Initially, the emphases for the Western 
Region include (1) observation of be- 
ginning administrators resolving real 
problems of school systems (this includes 
participation by the personnel resources 
of the local school systems and the par- 
ticipation by multiple-disciplinary per- 
sonnel from colleges and universities) ; 
(2) selection and assignment of school 
administrators, including an appraisal 
of basic values, skills, and knowledges 
possessed by the preservice administra- 
tor; (3) utilization by the administrator 
of staff specialists and outside consult- 
ants, particularly in shaping policy alter- 
natives in presentations to school boards. 

Due to the fact that the intermediate 
level of educational service in some of 
the western states, particularly Califor- 
nia, has developed effectively, it is an- 
ticipated that specific action research in 
this area will be initiated. This will in- 
clude a cooperative association with the 
same specific group in the Northwest 
Regional activities. Documentation of 
the Western Regional program has not 
yet progressed beyond the preliminary 
point due to the recent development of 
activities. 


The Northwest Program 


The Pacific Northwest Regional Pro- 
gram is located at the University of 
Oregon and has as its announced pur- 

se a cooperative regional program in 
the Pacific Northwest to develop an in- 
tegrated program of in-service and pre- 
service education for school administra- 
tors. The major institutions of higher 
education and the state departments of 
education in the four states of the Pacific 
Northwest have been invited to partic- 
ipate and have already in spite of the 
relative newness of the program, a- 
chieved a series of cooperative confer- 
ences. One of the continuing emphases 
throughout the program is that of educa- 
tion for community leadership. 

Scheduled for the summer of 1952 will 
be a series of workshops studying the 
county level of educational service, par- 
ticularly the role of the county school 
administrator. A four-state conference 


lil 


held recently in Portland, Oregon, struc- 
tured in part the proposed program of 
workshop activities for the summer and 
for the period of the CPEA activity. 
Three major areas identified for such 
study included (1) curricular services, 
(2) business services, and (3) auxiliary 
services, each of these being considered 
particularly from the viewpoint of the 
county school administrator. 

The initial documentation of the Pac- 
ific Northwest Regional Program is in 
the form of a printed booklet entitled 
A Regional Program to Improve School 
Administration in the Pacific Northwest. 
A series of similar publications is antici- 
pated as progressive steps in the Pacific 
Northwest Regional Program are accom- 
plished. 


Ask For More Information 


No one of the eight regional centers 
has been reported upon in the above 
headline treatment in anything ap- 
proaching complete detail. The items 
selected at best are typical, and their 
purpose, if effective, will attract the in- 
terest of those who read this article and 
will cause them to follow up on the in- 
formation mentioned and either obtain 
more detailed information from the di- 
rectors of the individual centers or re- 
quest that more detailed documentation 
of the total CPEA be made available. 


The last suggestion is a recommenda- 
tion. One of the most useful things that 
could possibly emerge from this nation- 
wide Cooperative Program in Educa- 
tional Administration would be a sig- 
nificant series of documentations which 
would be made available for the school 
administrator, as well as for the in- 
stitutions engaged in the preparation 
of school administrators, so that their 
individual and collective competence in 
the future would be improved. 

The CPEA nationwide enterprise is 
often likened to the significant turn of 
events in the medical profession, cul- 
minated in 1910 by the publication of 
the famous Flexner Report. The de- 


nouncement and decrial incorporated in 
that report, as well as high standards 
specified in the form of recommenda- 
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tions for the medical profession, did, in- 
deed, exercise the most potent influence 
in the upgrading of the medical profes- 
sion throughout the country. This am- 
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bitious CPEA undertaking on the part 
of the educational administrators should 
do as much and more for leadership in 
American education. 





POLICIES RELATING TO CERTIFICATION OF TEACHERS 


Certification, accreditation, and teach- 
er education constitute a continuing 
process designed to assure an adequate 
supply of competent persons for teaching. 
Certification is the legal authorization 
for a person to teach in the public 
schools. Certification regulations and 
policies, properly formulated and ap- 
plied, will contribute to the achievement 
of satisfactory professional standards. 

1. Broad legal powers for the formula- 
tion and application of certification re- 
quirements should be vested in the chief 
state education agency and its appro- 
priate professional staff or division. Be- 
cause of the technical nature of the 
problem and the changing demands of 
education and teaching, the prescribing 
of regulations by statute is impractical. 

2. In exercising these broad powers, 
the chief state education agency should 
formulate rules, regulations, and policies 
through cooperative processes involvin 
the participation of the profession an 
of the public. 

3. To assure professional competence, 
the minimum goals sought in certifica- 
tion requirements should be: 

a. The baccalaureate degree with four 
years of professional preparation for ini- 
tial or probationary certification of 
teachers at all levels; 

b. Five years of college pre 
together with appropriate tea 


ation, 


ing ex- 


perience, for initial certification of ad- 
ministrative, consultative or supervisory, 


and — school service personnel; 

c. Five years of college preparation, to- 
gether with appropriate teaching experi- 
ence, for continuing teacher certification; 

d. Six years of college preparation, to- 
gether with appropriate experience, for 
continuing certification of administra- 
tive, consultative or supervisory, and 
special school service personnel. 

It is recognized that for certain voca- 
tional and auxiliary fields the above 
goals are not immediately applicable. 
Otherwise, state requirements below 
these minima should be upgraded rapid- 
ly, with state deadlines fixed for the time 
of their achievement. 

4. Certification rules, regulations, and 
policies should facilitate the free flow of 
qualified teachers across state lines. 
Sound reciprocal relationships among 
states should not serve to lower standards 
in any state. Basic to sound reciprocity 
are: 

a. The development and application 
of a national professional accrediting 
process for teacher education institutions 
and programs; 

b. Substantial agreements among 
states regarding programs of prepara- 
tion; 

c. The removal of certification re- 
quirements which discriminate against 

ualified teachers from another state.— 

olicy Statement of the National Com- 
mission on Teacher Education and Pro- 
fessional Standards, adopted February 
18, 1952. 














POLICIES RELATING TO SALARIES FOR TEACHERS 


Our society is highly motivated eco- 
nomically. Most of its members, there- 
fore, will be influenced in their choice 
of occupations by economic considera- 
tions as well as by a desire to serve 
humanity. The service motive alone can- 
not be counted on to attract and hold 
an adequate supply of teachers ye 
to provide the high quality of educa- 
tion which society requires. 

Salary provisions must be high enough 
to attract and hold people with able 
minds and strong personalities. Unless 
salaries for teachers are competitive with 
those paid by business, industry, and the 
other professions, the quality of the 
teaching profession will suffer. 

Salary provisions must be high enough 
to justify initial oy oe prepara- 
tion of four years above high school and 
a fifth year before acceptance to full pro- 
fessional status. 

Salary provisions must be high enough 
to make it possible for teachers to keep 
abreast of developments in education by 
participating in professional activities 
and by returning periodically to profes- 
sionally accredited colleges and univer- 
sities for further study. 

Salary provisions must also be high 
enough and stable enough to make it 

sible for teachers to become closely 
identified with the cultural, political, 
social, and economic life of their com- 
munities. 

These are the responsibilities of so- 
ciety. Only as these conditions are met 
will teachers be able to give their full 
time, thought, and energies to the per- 
formance of their important professional 
functions. It is the inherent obligation 
of teachers to continue their professional 
growth. The professional teacher should 
use his daily experiences and all avail- 
able resources to improve his worth as 
an individual, to refine his techniques 
and procedures, and to enrich his qual- 
ities of leadership. 

The Commission has been guided by 





these fundamental considerations in set- 
ting forth the policies which follow: 


1. The best interests of the children, the 
public, and the teaching profession will be served 
if every responsible administrative unit estab- 
lishes definite, professional salary schedules. The 
establishment and essential revisions of such 
schedules usually will be most satisfactory if 
arrived at cooperatively by school boards, school 
administrators, and teachers. The application 
of the schedule should be consistent throughout. 

2. Teachers of comparable preparation and 
experience should receive comparable salaries, 
men and women alike, without discrimination 
between those in urban and rural schools, or 
among those in elementary, secondary, and 
higher education. Teaching loads should be 
brought into reasonable adjustment. Super- 
intendents, consultants, and other administrative 
and supervisory employees should be paid salaries 
as rewarding as those paid to employees with 
comparable responsibilities in the general com- 
munity. 

3. The initial position of each teacher on 
the salary schedule should be determined by 
his amount of preparation and years of experi- 
ence, with reasonable credit being given for 
teaching experience in other school systems, 
whether in the same state or in other states. 

4. Such a schedule should provide beginning 
salaries of $3200 to $3600 a year for four-year 
college graduates without teaching experience 
but professionally prepared to teach. Beginning 
salaries in schedules should provide for a 
differential of $300 or more for each additional 
year of acceptable preparation. 

5. To secure and retain competent teachers in 
service, annual salary increases which meet the 
following criteria are recommended: 

a. Annual salary increases should start with 
the second year of service; 

b. For each additional year of acceptable 
education the amount and number of the an- 
nual increments should be increased; 

c. The increases should bring each teacher's 
salary to a level at least twice that of the initial 
salary within fifteen years; 

d. Salary schedules should enable teachers with 
more than five years of acceptable professional 
preparation with successful experience and su- 
perior usefulness to the community to receive 
annual salaries of $8000 or more.—Policy State- 
ment of the National Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards, adopted 
February 18, 1952. 
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POLICIES RELATING TO IN-SERVICE GROWTH OF TEACHERS 


The we teacher is a growi 
teacher. he professionally - mind 
teacher seeks opportunities for continu- 
ous growth. 

Even with skillfully contrived, care- 
fully administered preservice programs 
in teacher education, changing demands 
and opportunities of society, deepening 
understanding of the qualities of learn- 
ing and of teaching, and a constantly en- 
larging body of materials of instruction 
require each member of the profession 
to add continually to his knowledge, his 
skill, and his understanding. 

1. The responsibility for in-service education 
is mutual. School systems should make time, 
resources, and growth situations available; the 
professional teacher should contribute resources, 
time, effort, and enthusiasm. 

2. In-service education should begin with re- 
cognized needs of individuals and groups. All 
members of the professional staff should con- 
tribute to the recognition and definition of such 
needs. The school and the community should 
delineate clearly the responsibilities which lie in 
their respective fields. Newly gained ideas and 
techniques should be applied with reasonable 
promptness to the improvement of educational 
procedures. 

3. Opportunities for in-service growth should 
be provided for all members of the instructional 
staff. The program also should promote growth 
in understanding on the part of other individ- 
uals and of community organizations and agen- 
cies. 

4. In-service growth should be stimulated by 
such means as those noted below: 

a. Group study of actual school problems, un- 
der the guidance of able professional leaders and 
with competent consultants available. Activities 
of this character may involve teachers from a 
single school system or from several. It is recom- 
mended that some in-service growth projects 
bring together teachers from more than one 
school, from various departments, and from dif- 
ferent grade levels. 

b. Summer study programs, on- or off-campus, 
credit or non-credit. Projects sponsored by 
teacher-education institutions will gain in help- 
fulness as faculty members become more familiar 
with the actual conditions of public education 
and so relate themselves to the improvement of 
teaching as to increase their effectiveness in pro- 
moting growth of teachers in the field. 


c. Experience in the life of the community. 
The life of the community should be shared 
through the teacher entering into its activities 
and participating in the processes of its develop- 
ment so that becoming a more successful teacher 
means becoming a more successful and respon- 
sible teacher-citizen. It is particularly impor- 
tant for the teacher to become familiar with all 
community agencies affecting the lives and 
growth of children. 

d. Stimulation of the teacher to interpret to 
the community his own work, the objectives and 
the life—the problems, failures, and successes— 
of the school. 

e. Purposeful school visitation. Visitation may 
occur within or without the home school situa- 
tion. Understanding leadership is indicated, and 
learning derived from promising practices ob- 
served should be applied to the solution of recog- 
nized problems. 

f. Travel, both at home and abroad. 

g- Planned use of the teacher’s daily activities 
as laboratory experiences, under skillful motiva- 
tion and guidance. 

h. Participation in the activities of profes- 
sional associations as a means of developing in- 
creased competence while improving the teach- 
er’s sense of professional responsibility. 

5. In-service growth programs should be 
planned to contribute to improvement of the 
teacher’s personality. Good grooming, poise, 
ease of approach, many sided interests, and wide 
areas of appreciation are among personality traits 
which should characterize outstanding teacher 
personalities. 


It is intended that programs of in- 
service education for teachers shall utilize 
fully all resources of the school system 
and the colleges and universities in the 
area, all resources of individuals and of 
professional groups, and all community 
phenomena and relationships which can 
contribute to the growth of teachers so 
that they may further enrich the lives of 
children and youth. 

The teacher who reaches up and out 
to find new skills and understandings is 
likely to grow within the extent of his 
reach. The wise community will help 
him reach higher and farther.—Policy 
Statement of the National Commission 
on Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards, adopted February 18, 1952. 
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RE-EDUCATING HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS FOR ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL POSITIONS 


George W. Ebey and Lucile M. Brunshkill 


L. Mark Twain were living today and 
had interested himself in the problems 
of education, he probably would write, 
“Everyone talks about the elementary 
teacher shortage, but no one does any- 
thing about it.” Not quite a true state- 
ment, but fairly accurate. 


In 1947 Willard Givens, executive sec- 
retary of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, referred strongly to the serious 
crisis in American education caused by 
the shortage of teachers. He wrote, in 
part:* 


“Already the first warborn children are enter- 
ing kindergarten. A heavy increase in school 
enrollment, accompanied by a distressing decline 
in the number of teachers, is inevitable. The 
carefully selected, highly educated, professional 
teacher is vanishing from the American scene at 
a time when our country greatly needs to de- 
velop the talents of all its children.” 


Every administrator confronted with the 
important and monumental job of staff- 
ing elementary schools with competent 
teachers could have attested to the accu- 
racy of Dr. Givens’ statement. Many did, 
because the administrators had watched 
the crisis in operation from front-line 
positions—in local communities, where 
children go to school. When the state- 
ment was made, teacher-education insti- 
tutions were producing one elementary 
school teacher for every three or four 
vacancies. At the same time they were 
educating several secondary teachers for 
every position available. A shocking and 
intolerable imbalance. 

One might have expected all members 
of the teaching profession to “view with 
alarm” this unfortunate situation, so that 





* Givens, Willard E., “Present Crisis in Ameri- 
can Education,” College and University, 23 (Oc- 
tober, 1947) , p. 7. 





Post baccalaureate programs for the 
hasty preparation of elementary school 
teachers—conversion programs of all sorts 
—are in operation in various places 
throughout the country. Much of this 
responsibility rests with the higher insti- 
tutions. In Portland, Oregon, however, 
the public school authorities have ini- 
tiated a courageous undertaking which is 
already paying dividends. Mr. Ebey, As- 
sistant Superintendent, and Mrs. Brun- 
skill, Personnel Coordinator, report on 
background planning, procedures, and 
progress to date. 











they might “point with pride” to the 
— dissipation of the crisis. Not so. 
Where gains have been made, torturous 
effort frequently has been required. In 
some instances, vested interests within 
the profession have been a chief stum- 
bling block to progress. Apparently some 
have felt that if we ignored the crisis, it 
would “go away.” The unprecedented 
birth rate of 1951 indicates how wrong 
they may be. 

It is now almost seven years after V-J 
day, five years since Dr. Givens’ statement 
on the crisis. Yet in the most recent Maul 
report, Ralph McDonald concluded:? 

“The leadership of American education has 
never set itself seriously to the task of establish- 
ing and maintaining a reasonable balance be- 
tween the supply of qualified teachers and the 
demand for teachers. If such balance has existed 
at any passing moment, it has been no more 
than accidental.” 





* National Education Association, National 
Commission on Teacher Education and Profes- 
sional Standards, Teacher Supply and Demand 
in the United States: Report of the 1951 Na- 
tional Teacher Supply and Demand Study, by 
Ray C. Maul, Washington, D. C.: The Associa- 
tion, 1951. From foreword by Ralph W. Mc- 
Donald. 


Qualified elementary school teachers—where can we find them—how can we 
make them? In Portland, Oregon, the public school authorities take aggressive 


steps in their own defense. 
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Nationally we still need three or more 
times as many well-qualified elementary 
school teachers as we are preparing. 
Except for special fields, our supply of 
high school teachers continues to exceed 
demand, though even on this level a gen- 
eral shortage may develop as high school 
enrollments increase. 

Personnel administrators can’t enjoy 
the luxury of dawdling. Elementary 
school classrooms must have teachers. 
The alternative is overcrowding. There 
are four ways of obtaining elementary 
school teachers: 


1. Competing aggressively for the short supply 
of qualified candidates. The Portland, Oregon, 
public schools have recruited vigorously for 
qualified elementary school teachers, with much 
success. These efforts have not been enough. 
The demand has been very great; the supply 
small. 

2. Employing candidates with substandard 
preparation. We look with disfavor upon this 
practice, and shall countenance it only as a last 
resort. 

3. Developing a special program of elementary 
school teacher education for competent liberal 
arts graduates. Because of the availability of 
prospective secondary school teachers, we have 
not found it necessary to develop this type of 
program yet. 

4. Converting qualified prospective high 
school teachers into elementary school teachers. 
Like some other systems, we have adopted this 
practice. Unlike the liberal arts graduate, the 
prospective high school teacher has manifested 
concretely a real interest in education as a ca- 
reer. We “transitioned” into elementary edu- 
cation 38 prospective high school teachers in 
1949, 64 in 1950, and 40 in 1951. This summer 
a fourth group will enter the program. 


When we began the transition program 
in 1949, we recognized that we were 
assuming a responsibility which logically 
belon to teacher-education institu- 
tions. Yet we relished the opportunity, 
not only because it had the exciting qual- 
ity of a pioneering effort, but also be- 
cause, if successful, it would be a partial 
answer to our most serious personnel 
problem. 

We were fairly confident of success. 
We reasoned that a good elementary 
school teacher, after all, is a person of 
desirable personality, character, and in- 
telligence, who is (1) generally well- 


educated, (2) interested in teaching 
children, and (3) who has the profes- 
sional skills necessary to accomplish 
results in the elementary school class- 
room. 

Our attack had three parts: first, the 
approval of the transition plan by the 
State Board of Education; second, the 
selection of transitioners who met all of 
our criteria except professional skills for 
elementary school teaching; third, the 
development of a plan to equip them 
with these professional skills. 

Recognizing the merit of the proposal, 
the Oregon State Board of Education in 
June, 1949, approved the recommenda- 
tions of the State Advisory Committee 
on Teacher Education which would en- 
able an individual with a baccalaureate 
degree and 17 quarter hours in educa- 
tion: 

1. To receive an elementary emergency cer- 
tificate upon completing 12 additional quarter 
hours in undergraduate elementary education, 
including three quarter hours of supervised 
teaching with elementary children, and 

2. To obtain a regular elementary certificate 
after teaching one year successfully in an ele- 
mentary school on an Oregon emergency cer- 
tificate and upon completing an additional 12 
quarter hours in elementary education, either 
graduate or undergraduate. 


Under this plan the transitioner quali- 
fying for a regular elementary certificate 
would have a bachelor’s degree, one year 
of successful elementary teaching experi- 
ence, and 41 quarter hours in education. 
Twenty-four of these hours, selected from 
a specified list of courses in elementary 
education, would be beyond the bach- 
elor’s degree. The plan was designed to 
pee elementary school teachers capa- 

le of “holding their own” their first year 
and who would be well qualified their 
second year of teaching. 

The second part of our attack on the 

roblem was the selection of competent 
individuals for the transition program. 
Since we believed inexperienced high 
school teachers to be more responsive to 
change than experienced ones, we con- 
centrated our energies upon teacher- 
education institutions with large enroll- 
ments of seniors in high school education. 
Furthermore, our efforts were focused 
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upon colleges and universities in Oregon, 
for two reasons: 


1. Except in rare instances, transitioners were 
required to enroll in the special program 
planned for them in Portland, and 

2. Public relations demanded that the large 
surplus of recent high school teachers in Oregon 
receive favorable consideration. Many of those 
employed were Portland high school graduates 
who were completing their college or university 
work in Oregon institutions. 


The geographic areas from which the 
transitioners were employed are shown 
in Table 1. 


TABLE 1 


GEOGRAPHIC AREAS REPRESENTED BY PORTLAND, 
OREGON, TRANSITIONERS 








States Out- 
Other Pa- side the Pa- 
cific North- cific North- 


Oregon west States west Total 
1949 .... $2 4 2 38 
1950 ..... 56 4 4 64 
1951 .. $1 2 7 40 
Total .. 119 10 18 142 





The surplus of ter om high school 
teachers made it possible for us to obtain 
well-qualified candidates for the transi- 
tion program, in many instances the 
“cream of the crop.” We recruited early 
and gave the selected candidates firm 
teaching contracts for the following fall, 
with the understanding they would enroll 
in our summer transition program at 
their own expense. 

Now we were ready for the third part 
of our attack, the development of a pro- 
gram to equip the transitioners with the 
professional skills necessary for successful 
elementary school teaching. Our first 
move was to assign each transitioner to 
a specific grade level in a building with 
an experienced principal sympathetic to 
the program. This action enabled the 
transitioner to focus his attention upon 
preparing for his fall teaching assign- 
ment. 

Working cooperatively with the Port- 
land Public Schools, the Portland Exten- 
sion Center of the Oregon State System 
of Higher Education developed an eight- 
weeks’ program exclusively for our transi- 
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tion group. This arrangement assured 
the transitioners college credit. The pro- 
gram included: 


First four weeks 
Primary education or intermediate 
education workshop (quarter hours)... 3 
Supervised teaching (quarter hours)..... $ 


Second four weeks 
Child development (quarter hours) ...... 3 
Improvement of instruction in reading 
(quarter hours) 


Capable elementary school principals 
from our system served as workshop lead- 
ers and taught the courses in child devel- 
opment and reading. Supervisors were 
available as resource persons. In order 
to provide supervised teaching opportu- 
nities, a summer demonstration school 
was conducted, staffed by an elementary 
school principal and several outstanding 
teachers from our system. All experiences 
of the transitioners were meaningful, 
practical, and closely related to their fall 
teaching assignments. 

After completing their summer pro- 
gram, the transitioners still had two 
requirements to fulfill in order to obtain 
their regular elementary certificates, 
namely: one year of successful elementary 
school teaching and twelve additional 
quarter hours in elementary education. 
Since almost all Portland elementary 
schools have full-time supervising prin- 
cipals, transitioners were given super- 
visory assistance in their buildings. Super- 
visors from the central office also helped. 
This year something new was added. 
Eleven consultants, excellent experienced 
teachers, were appointed to work full- 
time in classrooms with teachers needing 
help. Most of their time was spent with 
our 275 new elementary school teachers, 
including the transitioners. 


The additional courses that transition- 
ers select from the list specified by the 
State Department of Education are a 
matter of individual choice. Most of 
these courses are in elementary school 
organization, methods, and techniques. 
Supervisors, consultants, and the transi- 
tioner’s principal suggest courses which 
will best meet the teacher’s professional 
needs. Courses are offered in Portland 





by the extension center of the State Sys- 
tem of Higher Education, though they 
may be taken elsewhere. 


Transition Program—A Partial Answer 

Our experience of the past three years 
has convinced us that the transition pro- 
gram is a — answer to the serious 


shortage of elementary school teachers. 
Not only are transitioners satisfactory, 
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The average competence indexes were 
computed by assigning a competence in- 
dex to each teacher: 4 for excellent, 3 for 
good, 2 for fair, 1 for poor. They pro- 
vide an approximation of how well tran- 
sitioners were doing in elementary school 
classrooms, in relation to inexperienced 
and experienced elementary school 
teachers with the regular background of 
preparation. These data on first, second, 


TABLE 2 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS’ ESTIMATES OF THEIR First, SECOND, 
AND TrHirp YEAR PROBATIONARY TEACHERS (1951-52) 








Background of 
Training 


First-Year Probationers: 
Transitioners ; 
Inexperienced, Regular Preparation ... 
Experienced, Regular Preparation .... 

Second-Year Probationers: 

Transitioners iney 
Inexperienced, Regular Preparation ¥ 
Experienced, Regular Preparation .... 

Third-Year Probationers: 

Transitioners 7 
Inexperienced, Regular Preparation ua 


Elementary Principals’ Estimates Average 
Competence 

Excellent Good Fair Poor Index 
132 6382 210 26 2.9 
18.0 65.6 39 8625 3.0 
25.0 65.8 9.2 3.2 
22.7 65.9 9.1 2.3 3.1 
S25 86987 6.4 1.6 3.2 
479 479 2.1 2.1 3.4 
476 429 9.5 3.4 
35.0 55.0 75 8625 3.2 
434 49.0 5.7 19 3.3 


Experienced, Regular Preparation 





but also there is reason to believe the 


turnover is lower amon 6 them than 
among other inexperienced probationary 
teachers. 


An indication of the comparative suc- 
cess of transitioners is shown in Table 2. 
Prior to February | each year a profes- 
sional representative of our personnel 
division visits each school to obtain from 
the principal an informal estimate of his 

robationary teachers. The data in 
Table 2 summarize the principal’s esti- 
mates obtained on these visits each year. 


and third year probationary elementary 
school teachers who were teaching in the 
Portland Public Schools this year show 
that there was no appreciable difference 
in performance between the transitioners 
and inexperienced teachers. A compari- 
son of transitioners and experienced 
teachers with regular preparation is in- 
teresting but inconclusive. The experi- 
enced teachers appeared to be somewhat 
better among the first and second year 
probationers, but the transitioners held 
a slight edge over the experienced teach- 


TABLE 3 


STAYING QUALITY OF PROBATIONARY ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TEACHERS 
PorRTLAND Pustic ScHoors (1951-52) 








I — Experienced, 
Regular 


Transitioners Preparation Preparation Total 


Employed 1949-50 
Returned 1950-51 
Returned 1951-52 

Employed 1950-51 
Returned 1951-52 


73.7 57.3 72.0 65.6 
57.9 44.6 60.2 52.7 
82.8 69.4 75.0 74.6 
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ers in the third-year group. Since our 
selection of all teachers is careful, the 
data justify our conclusion that the typi- 
cal transitioner in Portland is doing well 
as an elementary school teacher. 

How well the Portland Public Schools 
held probationary elementary school 
teachers is presented in Table 3. Among 
the present probationary teachers the 
staying quality was consistently better 
for transitioners than for inexperienced 
teachers with regular preparation. There 
appeared to be no appreciable difference 
between transitioners and experienced 
elementary probationers. 

A study of the detailed statistics show- 
ing the geographic area from which 
teachers were employed seemed to indi- 
cate that, among inexperienced teachers, 
there may be a positive relationship be- 
tween staying quality and proximity to 
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appear to apply to experienced elemen- 
tary school teachers. We believe that the 
better staying quality of transitioners, in 
comparison with inexperienced teachers 
with regular at orem. may be attrib- 
uted to the fact that transitioners were 
selected chiefly from Oregon colleges and 
universities. 

Let there be no mistake about our 
sition. We do not consider the transition 
program a cure-all for the elementary 
school teacher shortage. It is only a 
partial answer. We live, however, in a 
period which may require several partial 
answers to keep our elementary schools 
adequately staffed. A complete answer 
will be found only (1) when a much 
larger number of fine young men and 
women select education as a career and 
(2) when our profession achieves success 
in a concerted and coordinated effort to 
balance teacher supply with demand. 


home ties. 





This generalization did not 





A record-breaking foreign student population is now in American col- 
leges and universities, according to the Institute of International Education. 
The current “census” conducted jointly by the Institute and the Committee 
on Friendly Relations Among Foreign Students shows that well over 30,000 
students from other lands are being trained this year in the United States. 

Top countries, with the largest number of their young citizens studying 
here, are Canada, China, and Germany. The biggest jump in numbers over 
past years, however, is in the rapid increase in students coming from Asia, 
the Near East and Africa. There is only one European country (Germany) 
now among the “top ten” as compared with four from Asia and two from 
the Near East. 

Nearly 3,000 of the Chinese students tabulated have been in the United 
States two or three years, and are unable to return to China today. Another 
sign of the times is that nearly one-third of the 30,000 students are women. 

The Institute estimates that these students represent a financial invest- 
ment of $75,000,000, assuming the cost of travel, tuition, room and board 
for the average student to be $2,500. Almost half of them are “scholarship 
students,” receiving funds provided by their governments, our government, 
private agencies, or by the colleges and universities themselves. 

With heavy concentrations in New York and California, foreign students 
can be found in every state. For sheer numbers, the most popular Amer- 
ican schools among foreign students are the University of California, Colum- 
bia University, and New York University—each having over 1,000 foreign 
students in its student body. 








A STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION’S STAKE IN THE 
WORK OF PROFESSIONAL TEACHER PLACEMENT AGENCIES 


James C. Stone 


. chain of events leading to one 
report n in 1922 on the campus o 
the University of California, Berkeley, 
when the first annual conference of the 
Western Institutional Teacher Place- 
ment Association charted a plan of ac- 
tion that would yield rich rewards three 
decades later. 

It is significant that, at its inception, 
the Western Institutional Teacher Place- 
ment Association recognized the need for 
a close working relationship between 
professional teacher placement agencies 
and state de ents of education. At 
this first conference, two topics discussed 
were: (1) methods of cooperation be- 
tween teacher-training institutions and 
the California State Department of Edu- 
cation; and (2) methods of informing 
the State Department about teacher sup- 
ply for rural schools. Thirty years after 
that initial conference, common interests 
of state departments of education and 
professional teacher placement agencies 
confront us more dramatically than ever. 
In executing responsibilities of recruit- 
ment, selection, preparation, and certifi- 
cation of teachers, both a state depart- 
ment of education and the professional 
teacher placement agencies are con- 
cerned chiefly with securing qualified 
personnel for service in the public 
schools. 

In California the State Department's 
experience in working cooperatively with 
the Western Institutional Teacher Place- 
ment Association has been an increasing- 
ly rewarding and mutually helpful ex- 

ience. In addition to assisting the 

tate oe ante in the selection of its 
own professional staff members, the As- 
sociation has rendered — invaluable 
services: (1) supplying information re- 
garding Ps Hho x) fenuivements to pro- 
spective teachers and prospective super- 
visors and administrators, (2) channel- 
ing information to the State Department 





Qualified teachers, particularly elemen- 
tary school teachers, are at a premium in 
every state. In California, the fastest 
growing state, which obtains one half its 
annual supply from other states, an effec- 
tive cooperative progrem facilitates guid- 
ance, certification, and the continuous 
study of supply and demand, as described 
here by Mr. Stone, Consultant in Teacher 
Education, California State Department of 
Education. 











regarding persons whose qualifications to 
teach are questionable, (3) cooperating 
in the carrying on of a statewide study of 
teacher supply and demand, and (4) as- 
sisting in controlling the issuance of 
emergency credentials by supplying lists 
of available qualified credentialed per- 
sonnel to county superintendents of 
schools. A discussion of each of these 
four activities of the State Department 
and the Association members is the pur- 
pose of this report. 


Guidance Centers for 
Credential Candidates 


As professional teacher placement offi- 
cers counsel prospective teachers and 
prospective administrators, questions 
naturally arise regarding certificate qual- 
ifications. An informed person in the 
placement office familiar with credential 
requirements to the extent of enabling 
him to interpret credential regulations 
and practices to pepe candidates 
can render a vital service for the State 
Department and also he can make it pos- 
sible for important information to be 
given personally to the candidate at the 
time and place he most needs it. In Cali- 
fornia, which has 61 different types of 
credentials, dissemination of credential 
information is no easy task. Just how 
Herculean it is can be gleaned from a 
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report presented at the National Institu- 
tional Teacher Placement Association’s 
annual fall conference in Chicago in 
1949. Aubrey Berry, Assistant Manager, 
Bureau of School and College Placement, 
University of California, Los Angeles, 
pointed out that California’s 61 distinct 
credentials greatly exceeded New Jer- 
sey’s 39, New York’s 28, Pennsylvania’s 
27, and the national median of 16 for all 
states.* 

To supply information to teachers in 
the field regarding California’s current 
61 “garden varieties” of credential types 
the State Department maintains a decen- 
tralized system. In the administration of 
its information-guidance program, the 
State Department regards the office of 
the county superintendent of schools and 
the departments of education of the ac- 
credited training institutions and their 

lacement offices as its right and left 
ce respectively. How effectively the 
placement agencies are organized to ren- 
der this service can be illustrated by a 
brief description of the organization of 
the Bureau of School and College Place- 
ment at the University of California, Los 
Angeles. There, credential counselors 
work alongside placement counselors in 
the same administrative unit. The teach- 
er candidate is counseled regarding 
courses which will qualify him for service 
in the public schools and at the same 
time receives specific information on 
teacher supply and demand. The need 
for such information and guidance serv- 
ice throughout the state assumes greater 
importance when we realize that, in any 
one year, one half of California’s new 
teachers are out-of-state trained.2. The 
availability at local levels of credential 
information and guidance for this large 
group of immigrating teachers is essen- 
tial to reciprocity between states and to 
the effort to balance teacher supply and 


1 Bernard, Lloyd D., and Berry, Aubrey L., 
“Certification Trends and Practices,” report pre- 
sented at the National Institutional Teacher 
Placement Conference, Chicago, 1949, mimeo- 
graphed. 

*Seventh Report Senate Investigating Com- 
mittee on Education, “Who Is Training Cali- 
fornia’s Teachers,” Senate of the State of Cali- 
fornia, 1950. 
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demand within the state. 

As an instrument of communication 
designed to inform placement officers of 
requirements and current State Depart- 
ment interpretation of requirements, the 
Credentials Office of the California State 
ne pay men of Education each year 
holds a Credential Requirements Work- 
shop. At this one-day session, held in 
five different areas of the state, there is 
an interchange of information which ac- 
quaints the placement officer with pres- 
ent policies and methods of interpreting 
these policies to persons in the field while 
simultaneously apprising State Depart- 
ment officials of further needs and oppor- 
tunities in the area of credential guid- 
ance. As an outgrowth of its first work- 
shop in 1949, the Credentials Office pub- 
lished “A Handbook of Information on 
Credentials.” * This is a bulletin com- 
posed of questions and answers on inter- 
pretation of credential requirements, 
written and organized as teachers them- 
selves have asked questions regarding 
certification regulations. 

Screening Personnel 

The Placement Agency is the natural 
channel of information to the Creden- 
tials Office regarding persons whose qual- 
ifications to teach should be questioned. 
Placement agencies have been careful to 
screen such information and to forward 
it in confidence to the Credentials Office. 
The Credentials Office has a field repre- 
sentative whose responsibility it is to in- 
vestigate the personal qualifications of all 
such persons whose fitness to teach in the 
public schools has been questioned. 

The candidates whose qualifications 
have been questioned are given an 0 
portunity for a hearing before the Cali- 
fornia Commission of Credentials. This 
Commission is a policy-forming group on 
matters of certification and makes recom- 
mendations to the State Board for action. 
This Commission consists of the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction and four 
persons appointed by him.* 


*Stone, James C., and Mo , Herschel S. 
Handbook of Information on Credentials, Cali- 
fornia State Department of Education, Sacra- 
mento, October, 1941, mim phed. 

* Education Code of California. Section 12030. 
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To assist in the state’s efforts to secure 
only — of high personal and profes- 
sional integrity as teachers, the 1951 
Legislature passed a law se ee finger- 
printing of all applicants for credentials. 
A number of the placement officers have 
established fingerprinting service for cre- 
dential candidates. 

Several of the placement officers are 
able to exert a more positive influence on 
the screening of candidates for creden- 
tials by serving on the teacher-education 
institution’s committee for admission to 
teacher education. This is the commit- 
tee which screens candidates and accepts 
or rejects them as teacher-education can- 
didates. An example of this relationship 
between an institutional placement office 
and the committee for admission to 
teacher education is the plan now in 
operation at Stanford University. The 
Assistant Director of the Vocational 
Guidance and Placement Service, who is 
responsible for all teacher placement, 
serves as chairman of the School of Educa- 
tion’s “Credentials Committee.” In this 
manner he has an opportunity to know 
the individual qualifications of the appli- 
cants whom he will later be charged with 
the responsibility of placing. As a result 
of his membership on this committee, the 
placement officer has a further opportu- 
nity of watching the progress and growth 
of candidates as they complete the teach- 
er-education program. This cooperation 
insures dependable service both to stu- 
dents and to employers. 


Carrying on Supply and Demand Studies 


For the past four years the State De- 
partment has been carrying on an exten- 
sive cooperative statewide study of teach- 
er supply and demand. An important 
measure in determining the need for 
certificated personnel has been a report 
prepared by each placement agency on 
its experience during the placement sea- 
son, October 1 to September 30, each 
year. In this report each agency indi- 
cates the number of California certifi- 
cated persons placed, the number un- 
placed, and the agency's own experience 
regarding fields of shortages, fields of 


oversupply and fields in which the sup- 
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ply and demand seem to balance. In 
addition, the reasons accounting for un- 
we certificated ns are reported. 

or example, during 1951, California 
placement agencies reported in rank or- 
der the following reasons for unplaced 
certificated persons: (1) unwillingness to 
accept positions beyond local geographi- 
cal limitations, (2) preparation in fields 
in which there was an oversupply, (3) 
not well recommended by reason of emo- 
tional instability, undesirable personal- 
ity or character traits, age, race, creed, 
color, physical defects, or health, (4) 
accepting other positions outside the 
teaching profession, or entering military 
service, or married or preferred to be- 
come homemakers, (5) deciding to con- 
tinue professional training. 

The publication each spring of this 
information from the placement bureau 
of each California accredited teacher- 
education institution has been an impor- 
tant contribution in the State Depart- 
ment’s annual supply and demand study. 

Following the opening of the public 
schools in September, placement officers 
have informally evaluated the accuracy 
of the previous year’s supply and demand 
estimates, and made valuable suggestions 
for augmenting and improving the study. 


Controlling the Issuance of 
Emergency Credentials 


For the first time in its history, during 
the school year 1942-43, California began 
the issuance of emergency credentials to 
persons who could not meet the require- 
ments for regular certification. Careful 
consideration was given to writing the 
regulations in order to insure a strong 
measure of control in the issuance of 
these substandard certificates. As finally 
written, the regulations require a state- 
ment of need from the employing super- 
intendent that “no qualified regularly 
certificated applicant of the type needed 
is available” for the position. * A further 
statement, signed bY both the employing 
superintendent and the county superin- 
tendent, certifies that “the placement bu- 
reaus of the leading education institu- 





* California Administrative Code, Title 5, Edu- 
cation, Section 615 (c). 
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tions of the state have been contacted 
and a regularly certificated applicant of 
the type needed is not available.” * This 
latter statement recognizes the important 
role of the professional placement agen- 
cies in California. 

Beginning in 1951, at the request of 
the State Department, the placement of- 
fices have been assisting further in con- 
trolling the issuance of emergency cre- 
dentials by supplying availability lists of 
qualified personnel to county superin- 
tendents of schools. During the months 
of June, July, and August, a list of avail- 
able persons is forwarded to the Cre- 
dentials Office. The list contains the 
number of well-qualified, regularly cer- 
tificated candidates who are unplaced on 
the first day of each of these three 
months. When this list is received in 
the Credentials Office from each place- 
ment director, it is compiled into a state- 
wide list and forwarded to each county 
superintendent of schools for his infor- 
mation and guidance in certifying a 
statement of need. 

In addition to the four unique contri- 
butions just discussed, the Western In- 
stitutional Teacher Placement Associa- 
tion invites representatives from the 
State Department to attend its two meet- 
ings held each fail and spring prior to 
the regular meetings of the school admin- 
istrators’ conferences. At these meetings 
there is an exchange of information re- 
garding mutual problems which both the 
placement officers and the State Depart- 
ment are facing in their joint efforts to 
supply the state with qualified teachers. 

Thus, in California, the Western In- 
stitutional Teacher Placement Associa- 
tion is functioning as the right hand of 
the Division of Teacher Education of the 
California State Department of Educa- 
tion (1) as credential information-guid- 
ance centers, (2) as the state’s “eyes and 
ears” in screening personnel, (3) in fur- 
nishing valuable data on teacher supply 
and demand, and (4) in helping to con- 
trol the issuance of emergency creden- 
tials. Professional teacher placement 
agencies belonging to the Western Insti- 
tutional Teacher Placement Association 





* Ibid. 
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and the California State Department of 
Education are working together in a 
series of cooperative enterprises whose 
single purpose is to supply qualified per- 
sonnel for California’s 1,800,000 public 
school children. 

As long as and wherever teacher place- 
ment agencies and state departments of 
education have common interests in se- 
curing qualified personnel for the public 
schools and in rendering services to those 
who are interested in the teaching pro- 
fession, there will continue to be many 
opportunities for these two groups to 
work together on projects of mutual in- 
terest and benefit. 

In California there are additional ways 
in which the professional teacher place- 
ment agencies and the State Department 
may harness energies and activities. More 
extensive and intensive evaluation of 
California’s present program of teacher 
education is needed. For example, on 
September 1, 1951, the California gen- 
eral secondary credential, which has been 
a five-year program since 1905, was mark- 
edly changed and the requirements 
raised. Can such a high standard be 
justified? The natural follow-up work 
of placement agencies offers a real op- 
portunity to find an answer to this ques- 
tion of whether such markedly higher 
standards are resulting in the Sevaly 
ment of more competent teachers and 
which phases of the program of prepara- 
tion need further strength. The answer 
to this question, which now may seem 
academic, may take on paramount im- 
portance as the need for secondary teach- 
ers increases markedly beginning in 
1956, and California again may have to 
employ large numbers of emergency cre- 
dentialed secondary teachers. 

California has increased its supply of 
teachers during the past three years to 
such an extent that it has reduced from 
14,000 (18 per cent of the total certifi- 
cated personnel employed) to 7,500 (9 
per cent) the number of persons serving 
on emergency credentials. The present 
national emergency and the consequent 
shortage of personnel in all employment 
fields, the resultant competition for the 
services of qualified young people seem 
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inevitably to mean that the need for 
emergency teachers will undoubtedly 
again begin drastically to increase in 
California. All of this heralds the need 
for a more vigorous program of recruit- 
ment, and here again the State Depart- 
ment and professional teacher placement 
agencies look forward to working hand 
in hand. The placement agencies enjoy 
a unique relationship with employing 
officials and community groups on the 
one hand and the potential supply of 
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young college students on the other. 
Thus, they are a “natural” recruitment 
medium. 

The relationship enjoyed by the Cali- 
fornia State Department with the pro- 
fessional teacher placement agencies of 
the state has been and promises to con- 
tinue to be a richly remunerative co- 
operative venture. We shall be gratified 
if this brief report stimulates further co- 
operation everywhere. 





OKLAHOMA REPORTS FIVE YEARS OF PROGRESS 


The Oklahoma Commission on 
Teacher Education and Certification, 
sponsored by the State Department of 

ducation and the Oklahoma Education 
Association, is five years old. During this 
time it has provided leadership and di- 
rection in a cooperative endeavor involv- 
ing literally hundreds of persons from all 
levels of the teaching profession and 
numerous lay representatives of groups 
and agencies interested in the educational 
welfare of Oklahoma's youth. The first 
three years of effort were directed to the 
problems of certification. As a result, 
new certification regulations, raising re- 
a and providing for desirable 

exibility, have been adopted by the 
State Board of Education to become effec- 
tive July 1, 1953. Effort toward further 
ee of certification regulations 
will be continuous. 

Conscious that certification regulations 
must of necessity emphasize quantitative 
elements, thus limiting their influence 
for good in terms of teacher-education 

rograms, cooperative endeavor was next 
ocused directly on improving the qual- 
ity of the experiences provided in the 
preservice program of prospective teach- 
ers. This phase of the undertaking re- 

uired the development of criteria for 
the self-evaluation of teacher-education 
programs in Oklahoma colleges. The 
same criteria are to be used by the State 
Board of Education in accrediting the 
institutions and their submitted pro- 
grams. Two committees were established 
by the Commission to lead in the devel- 


opment of the required criteria. These 
were (1) the Committee on Standards 
for the Preparation of Educational Ad- 
ministrators and (2) the Committee on 
Teacher-Education Programs. The for- 
mer submitted a most constructive report 
to the Commission in June, 1951. The 
latter committee, since it involved many 
more institutions, many more certificate 
programs, and many more persons, has 
only recently submitted its report to the 
Commission. 

The guiding philosophy of the Com- 
mittee on Teacher Education Programs 
included the following “point of view”: 
We believe (1) that the quality of teacher 
education in every teacher-preparing col- 
lege or university in Oklahoma can be 
improved; (2) that teacher education is 
a function of the whole college or uni- 
versity; (3) that teacher-education pro- 
grams should be developed cooperatively 
in each teacher-education institution; 
(4) that teacher-education programs 
should be subject to continuous study 
and revision; ©) that teacher-education 
programs should be judged in terms of 
experiences provided for personal growth 
and development of professional compe- 
tencies. 

At each institution the faculty respon- 
sible for carrying on the programs shall 
prepare a written description of each 
current certificate program. The descrip- 
tion shall include: (1) Name of certifi- 
cate for which this program is designed 
to prepare the student; (2) statement of 
the guiding philosophy and objectives 
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of the program in (a) general education, 
(b) professional education, and (c) spe- 
cialized education; (3) ee of the 
instructional program, including labora- 
tory experiences, basic materials, re- 
search, and other activities, in terms of 
the three above-mentioned divisions of 
the program; (4) outline of sequence 
of courses offered in the program in 
accordance with the form provided; (5) 
special explanations deemed advisable 
concerning flexibility in the program and 
means of recognizing advanced profi- 
ciency. 

The descriptions of programs will 
serve as the bases on which faculties will 
proceed with self-analysis and self-ap- 
praisal of the respective certificate pro- 
grams. Both descriptions and self-ap- 
praisal will then be transmitted to the 
State Board of Education which shall 
provide for evaluation by a visiting com- 
mittee, to secure further basis for its 
action on an institution’s application for 
accreditation of its various certificate 
programs. 

To implement the accreditation pro- 
gram the State Board appointed a stand- 
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ing committee known as the Advisory 
Committee on Evaluation of Teacher 
Education Programs. The personnel of 
this committee was recommended to the 
Board by the Commission. aa members 
were chosen from a 1 of 95 persons 
representing the 17 ‘Oklahoma institu- 
tions preparing teachers, the State De- 
partment, and the six major professional 
organizations of the state. 

The duties of the Advisory Committee 
shall be (1) to appoint necessary visiting 
committees, selected from the pool of 95 
persons previously mentioned; (2) to co- 
ordinate the work of visiting committees; 
(3) to transmit the report of visiting 
committees to the State Board; (4) to 
carry on a continuous evaluation of ma- 
terials and procedures employed by the 
State Board in approving or disapprov- 
ing teacher-education programs; (5) to 
recommend procedures for evaluating 
certificate applications based on work 
done in out-of-state colleges; (6) to de- 
termine if and when a professional con- 
sultant should be employed to assist a 
visiting committee.—John B. Stout. 





Invitation to Teaching is the title of a six-page leaflet just issued by the 
Association for Childhood Education International. Designed as a filler 
for a No. 10 envelope, the leaflet is packed with suggestions for young 
people at the point of making vocational decisions. Questions and hints 


are classified under such heads as “Test Your Interest, 


Satisfactions of 


Teaching,” “What Do Teachers Earn,” and “Finding the Right College.” 
Single copies of the leaflet are available without cost through the Asso- 
ciation office, 1200 Fifteenth Street, N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 











PREPARING TEACHERS TO USE LOCAL HISTORY 


Ralph A. Brown 


ies public schools are giving in- 
creasing attention to local history, it 
would be natural to expect that educa- 
tional literature would throw light on 
the problem of training teachers to use 
rel 4 historical materials. Contrary to 
expectation, there is no abundance of 
recorded suggestion and experience in 
regard to the training of teachers to use 
local historical materials.’ 

Ander and Phillips indicate the im- 
portance of this problem of teacher 
education by their comment that “when 
the social studies teacher is prepared to 
avail himself of local and state historical 
material, the junior historian movement 
becomes significant.”* They then go 
on to say: 

You do not create a fisherman by merely 
equipping him with a reel and a rod. He 
must be taught how to use them. The same is 
true of our social science teachers. They must 
be taught how to direct “research” in local 
history on the part of their pupils, they must 
be taught how to use the guides and the read- 
ing materials and how to use state and local 
history for the purpose of effectively illustrat- 
ing American or world history. . . . Colleges 
and normal schools must offer courses to teach- 
ers of the social sciences in the techniques and 
methods of teaching history in which the 
community and state serve as a means to 
illustrate the flow of history and our cultural 
growth and development. 

It is strange that the excellent volume 
on the teaching of local history issued 
by the Middle States Council for the 
Social Studies fails to consider this prob- 
lem of teacher preparation. In her intro- 
ductory chapter to that volume, titled 
“A Survey of Current Practices in the 
Teaching of State and Local History,” 





1 The writer has found only a few references 
of this nature, after a search that extended 
through the Educational Digest and each issue 
of every social studies magazine. 


2 Ander, O. F., and Phillips, Hazel. “State 
Historical Societies and the Teaching of His- 
tory.” Social Education 11:23-24. 





Mr. Brown, Chairman, Social Studies 
Department, State Teachers College, Cort- 
land, New York, asks for renewed empha- 
sis upon the materials immediately at 
hand. 











Mary Cunningham does decry the ‘“‘ama- 
teurishness that characterizes too much 
of local history,” and seeks to slay the 
assumption that the use of local mate- 
rials is a job that anyone can do.’ But 
the matter is allowed to drop; none of 
the other contributors picks up the 
challenge. 


The Job Begins at the 
Undergraduate Level 


Teacher-education institutions have a 
definite responsibility to prepare teach- 
ers who are equipped to handle local 
historical materials. The institutions 
which prepare teachers for the second- 
ary school level have been increasingly 
willing to accept these responsibilities. 
Institutions specializing in the prepara- 
tion of teachers for the elementary 
school have lagged behind in this area. 
The writer’s institution (New York 
Teachers College at Cortland) recently 
offered a graduate course in the utiliza- 
tion of community resources. The 
teacher of that course found that the 
classroom teachers as well as the admin- 
istrators who were enrolled in her class 
were unaware of the importance of 
community resources or how to utilize 
them. 

A good starting point should be the 
recognition that there is a common core 





3“A Survey of Current Practices in the 
Teaching of State and Local History.” George 
I. Oeste, editor, Teaching Local History in To- 
day’s World, pp. 1-10. Volume 44, Part II. 
Annual Proceedings of the Middle States Coun- 
cil for the Social Studies. 
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of knowledge and skill that belongs in 
the professional equipment of every 
teacher preparing to work in the third 
to sixth grades or for social studies work 
in the junior or senior high school. An 
undergraduate seminar, plus an effort to 
utilize local historical materials in all 
content courses in the social studies, 
could do much to establish this com- 
mon core. 

Let us look at the first suggestion, 
that of an undergraduate seminar. Every 
prospective teacher preparing to work 
within the grade and subject levels men- 
tioned above should be required to take 
a seminar in the social studies. It would 
be desirable to have this seminar con- 
tinue for an entire year, but a single 
semester might be all that many insti- 
tutions could provide. The program in 
such a seminar would vary with the 
institution and the grade level for which 
students were preparing. Regardless of 
different emphases by different instruc- 
tors and various institutions, each pros- 
pective teacher should be given an intro- 
duction to the nature of history and the 
social sciences, to the way or ways in 
which historians work, something of the 
history of history, and to bibliographi- 
cal aids and guides. In addition, each 
student should undertake original re- 
search. The scope of such research 
might be severely limited, but skills and 
methods should be stressed with vigor. 

Such a requirement would pose prob- 
lems of administration. The classes 
would have to be small; the student 
load of the instructors who handled 
these courses would have to be lighter 
than would be true if only lecture work 
were given, and many teacher-education 
institutions lack adequate library facili- 
ties for good research work. The first 
two difficulties might be resolved if the 
institution had several staff members 
who were qualified by training and ex- 
perience to give such courses. Thus if 
no instructor had more than one such 
seminar, the problem of scheduling and 
of dividing teacher load could be met. 

The third problem presented by such 
undergraduate seminars in the social 
studies—that of inadequate library fa- 
cilities—presents more difficulties. Many 
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institutions have overcrowded libraries, 
with limited source material. Here the 
objectives of local-history-teacher-prep- 
aration can come to the assistance. Local 
historical materials are readily adaptable 
to problems of research. Institutions 
most deficient in library facilities are 
usually those devoted to the preparation 
of elementary school teachers only. With 
such teachers it is far more important 
that they learn how to go into a small 
community and gather local historical 
materials, analyze them, arrange them, 
and present them, than it is that they 
have extensive experience in library 
stacks. With such students, and in such 
library-impoverished institutions, the 
seminar assignments might very profit- 
ably be confined largely to the actual 
preparation of materials for instruction 
in local history. 

In addition to making sure that each 
prospective teacher (of elementary 
grades or of junior-senior high school 
social studies) has a seminar in the so- 
cial studies with emphasis on local mate- 
rials, all institutions have another op- 
portunity. They should see that their 
students are exposed to the practice of 
using local materials to illustrate, en- 
liven, and make more meaningful, 
trends, developments, and events of na- 
tional and world importance. This can 
be done, best of all, in regular subject- 
matter classes. Local history can be used 
just as effectively on the college level as 
in the secondary or elementary school. 
Forward-looking teachers of American 
or world history in teachers colleges can 
do a tremendous service to their stu- 
dents if they will introduce local mate- 
rials into their lectures, their discus- 
sions, and their written assignments. 


The Graduate School Must Help 


Institutions working on the graduate 
level have their role in the task of 
increasing the effectiveness of the teach- 
ing of local history. Their first respon- 
sibility is to ascertain whether or not 
the graduate students coming to them 
have had proper training on the under- 
graduate level—a program similar or 
equal to that just presented—and to 
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provide the training and experience not 
previously acquired. Second, they should 
appraise the practical experience in this 
area that the student may have gained 
while teaching. Third, the graduate 
school has the responsibility for provid- 
ing training in the historical method at 
an advanced level, and for strengthen- 
ing these areas of historical knowledge, 
understanding, and skills in which the 
student is least proficient. Such a grad- 
uate program entails personal counsel- 
ing and supervision and _ precludes 
assembly-line granting of degrees. 
Above all, there should be a continu- 
ous effort to develop in each social 
studies major and in each elementary 
school teacher who will handle social 
studies material, an attitude of curiosity 
and skepticism, an unwillingness to ac- 
cept facts uncritically, and an apprecia- 
tion of history as a way of work rather 
than as just a body of information. 
Thus we see that both the under- 
graduate and the graduate institutions 
have definite obligations and responsi- 
bilities in connection with the strength- 
ening of this aspect of social studies 
instruction. When all social studies 
teachers have taken undergraduate semi- 
nars where, among other things, they 
have learned to use research techniques 
—when they have been exposed to the 
kind of historical instruction that draws 
illustrations as well as assignments from 
the field of local or community study— 
when they have taken advanced semi- 
nars in graduate school and have had 
their strengths and weaknesses treated in 
a personal way—then our teachers will 
be better prepared to achieve the signifi- 
cant values of historical study and to 
make effective use of local history. 


In-Service Training Must Follow 


Even when all undergraduate and 
graduate institutions have developed 
adequate programs there will remain 
the problem of the tens of thousands of 
teachers who will have had no such 
training. Some will be teachers who 
have had a limited exposure to the pos- 
sibilities inherent in community study; 
others will have had no training what- 


ever, but will have learned much from 
observation and intelligent experimen- 
tation; a third group will be completely 
illiterate in the area. The in-service 
ne og to be inaugurated in any given 
ocality will depend upon the ratio that 
exists between these three groups. 
Responsibility for inaugurating a pro- 
gram of in-service training for the more 
profitable use of local materials can be 
shared by several groups and individ- 
uals. First, every teacher-education in- 
stitution should assume leadership in 
this phase of teacher growth. Institu- 
tions are gradually coming to recognize 
that their duties do not end with the 
presentation of diplomas; they have 
responsibilities for providing stimula- 
tion and leadership for all teachers in 
the area they serve, regardless of the 
institution from which such teachers 
may have graduated. These responsi- 
bilities are particularly pressing upon 
state institutions, supported by state 
funds and charged with raising the edu- 
cational standards of their state. 


All teacher-education institutions have 
an opportunity to provide leadership in 
the in-service training of teachers in at 
least two ways. They may offer credit- 
bearing courses and workshops that 
tackle some aspects of the problem. Also, 
they may sponsor a series of noncredit 
workshops, seminars, and conferences. 
Sometimes these latter need do little 
more than provide the physical equip- 
ment and the administrative machinery 
by which teachers can meet to tackle 
their own problems. 

Second, all administrative officers, 
whether superintendents, high school 
ora curriculum directors, or 

eads of social studies departments, 
should be sensitized to the importance 
of local historical materials and their 

ible uses. Organizations such as the 
ational Council for the Social Studies 
need to accept the task of helping ad- 
ministrators recognize new developments 
and pees problems within the social 
studies field. Perhaps a closer liaison 
between the National Council and the 
American Association of School Admin- 
istrators might help. Administrators 
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USING LOCAL HISTORY 


cannot be expected to master every 
subject-matter field. They can be ex- 
pected to listen to competent suggestion 
and advice. 

Large systems can often inaugurate 
workshops or study groups within their 
own staff to improve the use of local 
materials. Through such efforts the ad- 
ministrators can identify the strengths 
and weaknesses of teachers and then 
proceed with more effective supervision. 

Third, local, county, and state histori- 
cal societies have a responsibility for the 
in-service training of teachers to use lo- 
cal materials. Some of them are accept- 
ing it in brilliant fashion and providing 
leadership and inspiration, materials, 
and instructional aids. Too many of 
them are completely ignorant both of 
what is or is not being done in the pub- 
lic schools, and of what such state or- 
ganizations as New York, Texas, and 
Pennsylvania—to name but three—are 
doing. 

How can such leadership be supplied? 
The above-mentioned state organiza- 
tions have demonstrated one method 
with their successful junior-historians 
movement. By means of a junior maga- 
zine, local chapters and state or regional 
conventions and assemblies, contests and 
prizes, coupled with expert methodologi- 
cal assistance to teachers, these state 
historical societies have directed thou- 
sands of students in hundreds of teacher- 
guided chapters into the often dramatic, 
colorful, and fascinating byways of local 
history, and have accomplished results 
that are significant for both the histori- 
cal societies and education. 

Another method of providing leader- 
ship for the in-service training of teach- 
ers was demonstrated in July, 1948, 
when the New York State Historical 
Association inaugurated its Seminars in 
American Culture. Nearly 200 people 
met for a week at Cooperstown, New 
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York, and worked in their choice of any 
two of five different areas. About 60, 
many of them teachers, joined the group 
considering the teaching of state and 
local history. Discussions, demonstra- 
tions and lectures, coupled with the at- 
mosphere of library and museum, pro- 
vided both suggestions and practical 
applications in using local materials. 

A fourth type of leadership in pro- 
moting the use of local materials may 
be £ pares by national, state, regional, 
and county organizations, such as coun- 
cils for the social studies. The coopera- 
tion between the Geneseo-Finger Lakes 
Council for the Social Studies and the 
Geneseo (New York) State Teachers 
College is a good illustration. A com- 
mittee from the Council meets regularly 
with the social studies department of 
the college to discuss mutual problems 
and ways in which each group can be 
of assistance to the other. 

It is significant that the teaching of 
local history, perhaps all history, seems 
to be most effective where there are 
active, enthusiastic local and regional 
organizations. Where teachers from sev- 
eral schools or several systems come to- 
gether for a mutual consideration of 
their problems and an analysis of dif- 
ferent solutions, we have both evidence 
of extremely high professional interest 
and a guarantee that a meeting of minds 
and attitudes will follow. 

Preparing teachers to recognize the 
challenge and the possibilities inherent 
in the use of local materials, to gather 
such materials, and to use them effec- 
tively is a large and never-ending task. 
Enthusiasm and intelligent leadership 
are essential. The above suggestions for 
the preparation of teachers are made in 
a A pee of inquiry. They offer no tried 
and true panacea. They do suggest nu- 
merous ways that have worked, or that 
might work, in a particular situation. 





WHAT MAKES AN IN-SERVICE PROGRAM CLICK? 


Ralph M. Lyon 


Sone in-service teacher-education 
en aay are highly successful; some are 

opeless failures. Some immediately gain 
the enthusiastic support of the partici- 

ants; some never go beyond the casual 
interest stage. Does success lie in a par- 
ticular method of procedure, or organi- 
zation? What factors make a plan suc- 
cessful in one situation and a failure in 
another? 

A recent regional meeting of educa- 
tional workers featured among other 
things a discussion group on the in- 
service improvement of teachers. The 
leader of the group, a classroom teacher 
and president of a state education asso- 
ciation, developed a friendly atmosphere 
and established good rapport among her 
group of some 3 members by recogniz- 
ing the states represented and by classi- 
fying the educational positions of the 
persons who made up the discussion 
circle. She began by saying that people 
as experienced as this group might 
profit by sharing successes and failures 
regarding in-service programs; the group 
accepted this as a satisfactory way of 
initiating the discussion. 

The first person to relate an experi- 
ence was a professor of education in a 
teachers college. A supervisor he knew 
had recognized in a school bulletin the 
various types of experiences teachers 
have during the summer—travel, courses 
pursued at colleges and universities, at- 
tendance at conferences and workshops, 
visits to camps, and work in stores and 
other kinds of businesses. He believed 
that the desirable recognition this had 
given to teachers would stimulate others 
to undertake a program of self-improve- 
ment. Then a school administrator 
reported that his school faculty had 

fd weekly meetings for a year with 
community-school study as the central 
theme. They had discovered various 
ways in which the school could help 
solve community problems and had 





In-service programs are in operation, 
or are springing up, wherever teachers 
are at work. Mr. Lyon, Dean, State 
Teachers College, Livingston, Alabama, 
undertakes to put his finger on some of 
the elements which make for success, 
where success is attained in this rapidly 
expanding educational effort. It is re- 
freshing to note that he seeks evalua- 
tions by professional workers engaged at 
different levels and in different types of 
service. A cross-sectional rather than a 
specialized point of view is the interesting 
result. 











made the learning in the various grades 
more lifelike by using the community 
as a laboratory for the school. An ofh- 
cial of a state department of education 
said that some schools in his state had 
been greatly helped through study 
groups that were delving into child 
growth and development problems. A 
professor in a school of education at a 
state university reported that he and his 
colleagues had changed methods of 
teaching and had even modified the 
behavior of the people in a community 
by stimulating teachers and other citi- 
zens to cooperate in making school and 
community surveys. A_ rural school 
teacher said that an educational clinic 
at which help was given on specific prob- 
lems by leaders from the state university 
was the most valuable in-service experi- 
ence she had enjoyed. A high school 
principal believed that the year spent 
on the study of The Evaluative Criteria 
of the Cooperative Study of Secondary 
School Standards and the follow-up had 
been a most worthwhile in-service expe- 
rience for his teachers. Various types 
of workshops and conferences were men- 
tioned by half a dozen members as 
valuable means of in-service education 
for teachers. 
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AN IN-SERVICE PROGRAM 131 


Finally, a thoughtful president of a 
state parent-teacher association, the only 
lay member of the group, spoke as fol- 
lows: “I heard at a meeting in Chicago 
last year a professor from Northwestern 
University whom you all know say that 
teachers ought to be teaching children, 
not subjects.” After the last statement 
the dean of the staff of a state depart- 
ment of education could contain him- 
self no longer. 

“As a person who has been concerned 
with the problem under discussion for 
some 25 years,” he began, “I have been 
interested in the comments you folks 
have made. Speaking modestly, I be- 
lieve I’ve seen every plan described thus 
far used in one or more school systems. 
Some have been most successful; some 
have been hopeless failures; the majority 
have been somewhere between these 
extremes. What I want to know is this: 
What makes a plan or a device success- 
ful in one situation and a failure in 
another? In my opinion, it’s not the 
device—whether it be workshop, clinic, 
survey, or child study group; it’s some- 
thing else that makes an in-service pro- 
gram click. I would like to know the 
elements that make up this something 
else.” 

The leader of the group was one of 
those rare practitioners of democracy 
who saw that here was an issue upon 
which the members of the group wanted 
to spend some time. She quietly pushed 
aside her plan for the rest of the meet- 
ing and let the group focus on this 
question. 

A state supervisor of rural education 
asked the veteran state department man, 
“What do you think the elements of any 
successful in-service program are?” 

“I’m not sure I know,” replied the 
former. “I would like to hear the mem- 
bers of the group give their opinions.” 

A supervisor proposed one principle 
which she thought was fundamental in 
any program of in-service improvement: 
the whole-hearted, intelligent support 
of the administration. She explained, 
“Even though the program has the back- 
ing of the teachers and the supervisor, 
it cannot attain outstanding success un- 


less the administration gives it dynamic 
and substantial backing.” 

“I think this position is entirely cor- 
rect,” agreed the president of a teachers 
college. “We have in our area two 
county supervisors who are recognized 
as being among the best in the state. 
The teachers in the two counties co- 
operate with their respective supervisors 
in an excellent manner. One county 
has a capable, professionally minded 
superintendent; the other county has a 
nice gentleman who lets the supervisor 
run things. The county with the out- 
standing superintendent has a nationally 
recognized program of resource-use edu- 
cation and its schools rank among the 
best in the region; the other county has 
only pretty good schools. The difference, 
in my Opinion, lies in the superin- 
tendents.” 

“Yes! You can’t have a top-flight 
program unless the administration is 
with you 100 per cent,” assented the 
rural school teacher who talked earlier 
about the educational clinic. 


The leader asked for other principles 
that appeared to be fundamental in a 
successful in-service program. A profes- 
sor of education in a state university 
who had come up the ranks from rural 
school teaching believed that she had a 
basic idea. “A second principle, as I see 
it,” she said, “is that the persons who 
are directing an in-service program must 
have what I call demonstrated leader- 
ship. By this I mean that the people 
who are attempting to help teachers 
must be able themselves to do some of 
the very things they suggest. This type 
of leader identifies himself with his 
fellow-teachers and practices the cooper- 
ative, working-together kind of learning 
rather than the giving-the-answer type 
of activity. Another characteristic of this 
leader is that he discovers competencies 
among the members of the group and 
uses these abilities in improving the 
program.” 

“To show how right the lady is,” de- 
clared the dean of a teachers college, 
“I want to report a personal experience. 
I have been attempting to direct teach- 
ers’ workshops for 12 years. Rarely have 
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I found college professors who make 
good consultants. The best leaders are 
usually master teachers and supervisors 
who have been successful classroom 
teachers.” 

“You know it is always a joy to me,” 
stated a city superintendent of schools, 
“to see how often leadership springs 
from the group. Some teacher who has 
done a superior job shares her success 
with others, and this does something to 
her personality. Soon you will see the 
finest qualities of leadership emerging. 
This is the sort of person who makes a 
successful consultant for an in-service 
program.” 

A third principle came from the con- 
tributions of several members of the 
group. It involved the idea of actual 
participation in the activities of the pro- 
gram. These points were made a num- 
ber of times: you will not have an 
ongoing program of in-service education 
a the teachers themselves do some- 
thing. Having speakers, regardless of 
how stimulating they are, is not the 
answer. College professors are often very 

at sensitizing teachers to problems, 
but the teachers themselves must select 
their problems and solve them. Getting 
your hands into paint and clay, doing 
something with leather and metal, pre- 
ae a unit in the social studies, 
uilding at a workshop the concrete 
objects your children may build in the 
classroom—these are some of the ways 
that teachers actually participate in an 
in-service program. 

In seeking to define a fourth princi- 
ple, one participant suggested, “School 
people are sometimes poor administra- 
tors. If any program succeeds, it must 
have effective organization. I believe 
every in-service program must have what 
I call machinery for action. There must 
be set times for meetings, there must 
be planned agenda, and there must be 
due dates for work assigned. For much 
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too —_ we have salved our consciences 
with the assurance that some good 
would come out of a meeting.” 

“That sounds somewhat rigid and 
old-fashioned,” ventured another. “Do 
you not believe in democratic adminis- 
tration?” 

“Of course I do,” was the instant re- 
sponse, “but democracy does not pre- 
clude good administrative arrangements. 
Democracy means that the people who 
are affected by a plan of action have 
some voice in its formulation. I think 
the long-range goals of a school pro- 
gram should be set up by the teachers 
and administrators, that the steps lead- 
ing to these goals should be indicated, 
and that the small successes so necessary 
as stimulants to further effort must be 
recognized. I also realize that plans 
should not be so crystallized that they 
cannot be successively modified, but I 
think that once a decision is made some 
action should follow.” 


“Furthermore,” he continued, “teach- 
ers, like other human beings, are prone 
to do those things they are expected to 
do. If an administrator expects excel- 
lent performance and sets a pattern of 
such action himself, he is likely to get 
it from his teachers.” 

“Well, I guess you are a realist,” was 
the response. “It’s about adjournment 
time, but I'd like to see if I have the 
four points. First, a successful in-service 
program must have the real support of 
the school administration; second, it 
must be led by people who can do the 
things they suggest; third, it must in- 
volve actual as well as vicarious experi- 
ences on the part of the participants; 
fourth, it must have machinery for ac- 
tion. If a program has these elements, 
it does not make much difference what 
plans or devices are employed.” 

“That's about as I see it,” echoed the 
participants, in unanimous agreement. 
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WHAT SUPERVISION? 


Margaret Gragg and Herbert Wey 


pba first-year teacher can well ask 
teacher educators and public school 
administrators—what supervision? In al- 
most all trades and professions the begin- 
ner works under the direct supervision of 
an experienced person. e teacher, 
however, after completing his teacher 
training, is too often plunged into his 
first year’s work with little assistance or 
supervision. Even worse, the beginning 
teacher is sometimes imposed upon or 
taken advantage of by the more experi- 
enced teachers and by the administrator 
himself. Such information was revealed 
in a follow-up study recently sponsored 
by Appalachian State Teachers College. 

In order to collect information that 
might serve as a basis for improving the 
teacher-education program, 95 graduates 
of Appalachian State Teachers College 
who were doing their first-year teaching 
were asked to report the problems they 
were confronting. In addition, they were 
also asked to report whether or not they 
had been given supervision in connection 
with these problems and if so, they were 
asked to evaluate this supervision as an 
aid in helping them to solve or adjust to 
their problems. Precautions were taken 
to see that the data collected were valid. 
Personal conferences were held through- 
out the year with these beginning teach- 
ers and with their administrators in 
order to check upon reliability of the 
reports. 

The 95 beginning teachers reported 
that they encountered a total of 1,469 
difficulties during their first year of teach- 
ing. This number in itself is surprising, 
but even more surprising is the fact that 
the beginning teachers reported they had 
received no assistance or supervision 
whatever with 948 of these 1,469 difficul- 
ties. This means that they received some 
assistance with only one-third of all their 
problems. 

An analysis of the 531 difficulties with 
which supervision was given revealed 





Mrs. Gragg and Mr. Wey, of the Ap- 
palachian State Teachers College staff, raise 
again an old question and report the re- 
sults of their investigation among young 
teachers whose first interest is construc- 
tive assistance in their efforts to establish 
themselves in the profession. 











that principals gave the greatest amount 
of assistance with those beginning-teach- 
er difficulties that seem most likely to 
affect the administration of the school. 
For example, principals assisted with 
pupil discipline and record keeping and 
report making, whereas practically no 
supervision was given with such difficul- 
ties as classroom teaching techniques, 
personal deficiencies, general an 
personality, professional growth, and the 
teaching assignment. Thus it appeared 
that as long as the beginning teacher 
could make his reports and maintain 
discipline in the classroom he had very 
few chances to obtain help with any 
other problems he might be encounter- 
ing. 


New Teachers Appreciate Help 


Although little assistance was given 
the beginning teacher, it is interesting to 
note that the supervision which was 
given was judged to be of considerable 
value. For example, the supervision 
given the beginning teacher was rated 
very helpful 38 per cent of the time and 
some he ? 54 per cent of the time. This 
indicated that the supervision given was 
judged to be of value 92 per cent of the 
time. This fact in itself would indicate 
that some administrators have the ability 
to help the beginning teacher, if only 
they had the time or would take the time 
to do so. 

As a check on the reports of beginning 
teachers, their principals were asked in 
an individual conference whether or not 
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they had given the beginning teacher 
any assistance or had arranged for some- 
one else to supervise the beginning teach- 
er. Approximately one third of the prin- 
cipals reported that they had given no 
supervision of any kind and usually gave 
the excuse that they had no possible time 
for this type of activity. Approximately 
one third of the principals stated that 
they gave some supervision—usually 
when the beginning teacher asked for 
help or when something happened that 
necessitated their helping the teacher. 
The other one third reported that they 
had a regular program of supervision for 
the beginning teacher and some assist- 
ance was given to each of their beginning 
teachers. This study shows that the ad- 
ministrators and beginning teachers are 
in very close agreement as to the amount 
of supervisory assistance given to the 
first-year teachers, since both groups re- 
ported that supervision was given one 
third of the time. 

The fact that beginning teachers are 
receiving little supervisory assistance and 
that this small amount of assistance is 
largely concerned with problems that af- 
fect the principal’s daily routine leads 
one to draw the conclusion that the sec- 
ondary school teachers in North Caro- 
lina, as a group, are receiving very little 
supervision from their principals. If this 
conclusion is true, as the study indicates, 
then there must be reasons for this defi- 
ciency in secondary school administra- 
tion. 


The Principal Is Always Busy 


As reported above, many principals 
stated that they did not have time to 
give supervision. When asked why they 
did not have time, nearly all principals 
gave the same reason. “We have to 
spend our time keeping records, making 
reports, teaching, talking to boa op- 
erating the cafeteria, handling pupil 
problems, working with buses, and tak- 
ing care of general office routine.” Any- 
one familiar with the duties of the aver- 
age high school principal in North 
Carolina and in many other states knows 
these statements are true. It is hard to 


understand why we continue to employ 
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a principal to administer and supervise a 
school and then tie him down with office 
work and teaching duties so that he can- 
not do the work he was employed to do. 
Personnel to do the office work could be 
secured at approximately one third the 
salary paid to the average principal. 
Thus, many time-consuming duties 
could be eliminated if funds were made 
available to employ clerical help for the 
high school principal. 

It was also quite evident that super- 
visory assistance was not being given be- 
cause some high school principals do not 
know what supervision is or how to go 
about doing work of a supervisory na- 
ture. Quite often principals remark, 
“Yes, I dropped in on him at times and 
he seemed to be getting along fine.” 
Others stated, “I would have been glad 
to help her, but she did not bring me any 
of her problems.” Checking on teachers 
is not supervision, and if a principal 
waits for a beginning teacher to come to 
him with a problem then the principal 
will seldom be bothered. The principal 
must establish a supervisory relationship 
between himself and his beginning teach- 
ers. This can best be done by having 
regularly scheduled conferences in which 
the beginning teacher is allowed to tell 
about his experiences. If the principal 
is an understanding person he will gain 
the confidence of the beginning teacher, 
who will then speak candidly of his 
troubles. The important thing is that 
the principal must take the initiative and 
not wait for the beginning teacher to 
come to him. Let us remember that the 
beginning teacher wants to know how 
he is doing, whether it is good or bad. 
Seldom will he take the initiative and 
ask his principal. 

High school principals fail also to give 
supervisory assistance to their teachers 
because they are unable to differentiate 
between trivial tasks and really impor- 
tant ones. If a principal is not careful, 
he will find himself spending much of his 
time answering the telephone, running 
errands for teachers, signing excuses, 
making repairs to the building, handling 
money-raising campaigns, and perform- 
ing other minor duties. In order to 
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avoid a waste of administrative time the 
principal must first determine his major 
and minor duties and then budget his 
time accordingly. The type of teaching 
that goes on in the classroom is definitely 
one important criterion for determining 
the success of a school. Therefore, hel 
ing his teachers do a better job of jooe 9 
ing in the classroom is one of the prin- 
cipal’s major tasks and should not be 
neglected for minor responsibilities. 

In conclusion, the problem that con- 
fronts the first-year teacher in the second- 
ary schools of North Carolina is the lack 
of supervisory assistance. Suggestions 
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are (1) to relieve the principal of clerical 
duties so that he will have time for super- 
vision, (2) to impress the principal with 
the fact that supervision is a major re- 
sponsibility not to be neglected for 
minor responsibilities, and (3) to edu- 
cate the ear to the correct tech- 
niques in helping teachers improve them- 
selves. 

A little time spent in oo the new 
teacher at the beginning of the year to 
adjust to the school situation will quite 
often prevent many occurrences that may 
necessitate the disciplining of pupils and 
the handling of irate parents at a later 
date. 








pointing to the solution of this problem 





The National Association of Secondary-School Princi recognizing the force- 
ful role which the secondary schools of the nation should assume in the total na- 
tional defense program, has appointed a committee on the Relation of Secondary 
Education to National Security. This committee has prepared a Nine Point Pro- 
gram. Since the youth of the secondary school will soon take an active part in the 
mobilization of manpower and material for our national security, the proper edu- 
cation of these youth is of paramount a to the development of the best 
possible program of national security. The committee realizes that the nation 
might, in its present partiotic fervor and enthusiasm for national defense, make 
changes that would extend an undesirable pattern for secondary education for a 
long time. The committee gave careful consideration to a number of administrative 
issues presently facing the secondary schools and adopted the Nine Point Program 
for Secondary Education and National Security. It is issued as a four-page letter- 
size printed pamphlet and may be obtained from the National Association of Sec- 
ondary-School Principals, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C., at the 
following rates: 1 copy free; 2-9 copies, 9¢ each; 10-99 copies, 7/4¢ each; and 100 or 
more copies 624¢ each. 

Several years ago the National Association of Secondary-School Principals ap- 
pointed the Committee on Educational and Experience Standards for Principals of 
Secondary Schools. It made a careful study of the training and experience of sec- 
ondary-school principals, and reported to the Association. The first part of the re- 
port summarizes the present status of certification of secondary-school principals; 
another part describes the role American secondary education must play in the 
present world scene. Personal and professional requirements for certification are 
enumerated, a program of in-service training is discussed and a state program of 
certification is outlined. Copies of this 60-page publication may be obtained from 
the Headquarters, NASSP, at $1 each with the following discounts: 2-9 copies, 


10%; 10-99 copies, 25%; 100 or more copies, 3314%.—Walter E. Hess. 








STUDENTS LOOK AT THEIR COLLEGE 


Van Cleve Morris 


I. IS almost in the very nature of 
higher education, as it is organized in 
this country, that professors and students 
live in se te worlds. Indeed, it might 
be said that a gulf of misunderstanding 
and a lack of mutual concern exist be- 
tween students and faculty in most in- 


stitutions. It is well known that this in- 
sulation of group from group is father to 
a host of hindrances to the teaching- 


learning process. Of perhaps greater 
significance, however, is the fact that this 
class division among participants in the 
educative enterprise does much to devel- 
op what we may call undemocratic atti- 
tudes. If it is true that students tend to 
learn what they live, it is quite apparent 
that living and learning within an un- 
democratic institutional structure will 
tend to foster in an individual those 
institutional and social attitudes which 
it is part of the responsibility of Ameri- 
can colleges and universities to discour- 
age. 

This problem becomes particularly 
critical in the training of teachers. Ad- 
monished to practice what they preach, 
those engaged in the preparation of 
teachers for a free society frequently find 
themselves as thoroughly encased in tra- 
ditional patterns of institutional behav- 
ior and action as are those in other areas 
of higher learning. It seems imperative 
that an easy and accessible channel of 
understanding must exist between a col- 
lege and its students before the admin- 
istration and the operation of the institu- 
tion can be considered educationally 
democratic. 

Hoping to bring its operational prac- 
tices more into line with its beliefs re- 
garding educational administration and 
hoping also to provide students with a 
practical demonstration of institutional 
introspection, the faculty of the College 
of Education of the University of Georgia 
recently decided to take concrete steps 
toward the establishment of channels of 





Student participation in policy-making 
—now widely discussed—is found by Mr. 
Morris, staff member of the College of 
Education, University of Georgia, to be 
a topic of much interest among students 
of his institution. Where has their readi- 
ness to participate been put to the test 
of action? 











communication between the student 
body on the one hand and the faculty 
and administration on the other. The 
focus for this undertaking was that area 
of collective planning called the formula- 
tion of college policy.* 

The faculty’s first task was to deter- 
mine student readiness for assuming a 
greater responsibility in making deci- 
sions at the policy level. This study is 
an attempt to measure this state of read- 
iness in a typical teachers college student 
body and to identify those elements in 
the student group whose cooperation 
might most likely conduce to the success 
of this venture. 


During the fall quarter of 1950 an 
opinionnaire was designed and admin- 
istered to all students taking courses in 
the College of Education. In all, 577 
responses were analyzed. Approximately 
a fourth of this number were students en- 
rolled in other schools in the University. 
About 13 per cent were graduate stu- 
dents, almost all of whom were doing 
advanced work in education. Of the 504 
undergraduates, freshmen represented 
five per cent, sophomores eleven per cent, 
juniors thirty per cent, and seniors fifty 





1 For purposes of this study, policy-making was 
considered to include all institutional decisions 
within the jurisdiction of the College; e.g., estab- 
lishing criteria for the selection of faculty per- 
sonnel, planning teacher training curricula, de- 
termining types of instruction most appropriate 
for courses taught at the College, and establish 
ing criteria for the assignment of grades in 
courses. 
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STUDENTS LOOK AT COLLEGE 


per cent. The small remainder were 


unclassified. 


The Status Quo and the 
Student Point of View 


In order to provide a backdrop for the 
more detailed parts of the study, the 
opinionnaire sought to measure the stu- 
dents’ general feeling about how well the 
student point of view finds its way into 
the policy-making levels of the College at 
present. The following question was 
asked: “In general, do you think that the 
administration and staff of the College of 
Education tend to overlook or tend to 
take into consideration the student point 
of view on matters of administrative 
policy directly affecting students?” 

Responses to this question revealed the 
following: 








Tend to Tend to Don't know 
over- take into or 
look consideration no opinion 

Non-education 11% 50% 39% 
Education 16% 58% 26% 





It is somewhat disquieting to note that 
only slightly more than half of all stu- 


dents polled believed that as things stand 
consideration is given the student point 
of view in policy-making quarters. Little 


difference was noted between graduates 
and undergraduates. 

Students whose response was “Tend to 
overlook the student point of view” (ap- 
tape ay 15 per cent) were asked to 

ist specific cases in which this was true. 

The comments of students here repre- 
sented a great number of minor griev- 
ances and covered a broad range of 
topics. Of note, however, were three ma- 
jor criticisms that were noted frequently 
in these responses; while these do not 
refer directly to the presence or absence 
of the student point of view in policy- 
making, the inference is that they repre- 
sent shortcomings which would not be so 
pronounced were it possible for students 
to make known their criticisms in the 
policy-making mechanism. 

1. Courses at the College of Education are top- 
heavy with duplication and therefore dull. One 
course repeats much of what earlier courses 
have covered. Even individual courses monoto- 
nously traverse the same ground over and over. 
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2. Consistent guidance in arranging an under- 
graduate program of study is difficult to find. 
One advisor may suggest one program, another 
advisor another. Even individual advisors will 
map out a student’s program in one direction 
at the beginning of an academic year and the 
next year make major revisions in it, necessi- 
tating additonal work at the College. 

3. Studies at the College of Education are 
absurdly easy. The courses have the reputation 
of being “crip” courses. Because of this, students 
feel embarrassment over their affiliation with 
this College. They feel a lack of pride and 
respect for their College. 


Responsibility for Policy-Making 

The next question dealt with student 
judgment as to the proper locus of policy- 
making responsibility. The direct ques- 
tion used was: “Do you think College of 
Education students should have some 
voice in the policy-making function or 
is this responsibility best left in the hands 
of faculty personnel?” Here the reac- 
tions of the two groups were almost 
identical. 








Students Best left Don’t know 
should have to faculty or 
some voice personnel no opinion 
Non-education 89% 9% 2% 
Education 88% 10% 2% 





Quite evident is an overwhelming re- 
sponse in favor of greater student par- 
ticipation in this function. Again little 
difference was noted between graduate 
and undergraduate responses. 


Personal and Group Interest in 
Active Programs Providing 
Student Participation 


Ideas frequently appear desirable “on 
paper.” ould this idea of increased 
student sharing in policy-making ‘unc- 
tions meet with enthusiasm, moderate 
interest, or indifference once set in mo- 
tion? Students were asked to give their 
reactions to two closely related questions: 

1. If the students of this College were given 
greater responsibility in the policy-making func- 
tion, would you estimate their reaction to be one 
of: (a) enthusiasm, (b) moderate interest, (c) 
indifference, (d) don’t know or no opinion? 

2. If you, personally, were asked to share in 
the policy-making responsibility of this College 
would your reaction be one of (a) enthusiasm, 
(b) moderate interest, (c) indifference, (d) don’t 
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know or no opinion? Since these are both 
primarily of internal concern, only Education 
students were polled. The following shows their 








Reaction of: 
_. Don’t know 
Enthus- Moderate Indif- or 

’ interest ference no opinion 


tasm 
Estimate of group 
reaction 35% 58% 4% 3% 
Personal reaction 49% 45% 2% 4% 





Choosing the Student Personnel 


The initial question which prompted 
this study has been answered. Students 
clearly endorse the principle of greater 
student participation in the policy-mak- 
ing function in matters of College ad- 
ministration which affect them, and they 
look forward with eagerness and antici- 
pation to the day when they can become 
a part of an organization which includes 
students as active, participating function- 
aries in this work. 

Which students should most properly 
be selected for this work? If degree of 
interest is any basis for selection, a closer 
inspection of the personal reactions of 
students may give some clues. The fol- 
lowing tabulations suggest that upper- 








Personal reaction would be one of: 
_. Don’t know 

Enthus- Moderate Indif- or 

Y no opinion 


tasm interest ference 
Graduates, Seniors, 
Juniors 53% 44% 1% 2% 
res, 
reshmen 35% 48% 5% 12% 
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division students exhibit a slightly great- 
er interest than those in the first and 
second college years. 

It is important to point out that the 
relative interest indicated by a group 
might be totally out of line with the in- 
terest exhibited by a single individual 
from that group, and the success of any 
proposed plan for student participation 
will hinge largely upon how the individ- 
ual student chosen for this work responds 
to his call and discharges his responsi- 
bilities. 


Conclusion 


It is clear from this study that the stu- 
dents in this investigation respond afirm- 
atively to the proposition of greater stu- 
dent participation in institutional affairs 
at the college level. The selection of in- 
dividuals to participate in the early 
stages of the project should most proper- 
ly be begun in the graduate and upper- 
class groups. What is more important, 
however, is the selection of the most 
genuinely interested and capable stu- 
dents in whatever class they may be 
found. If the proposition is tenable that 
college students are capable of mature 
judgment concerning their own educa- 
tion, it seems probable that an important 
and wealthy resource for educational 
thinking lies untapped in many of our 
colleges and universities. 














INTERNATIONAL TEACHER EDUCATION—FOUR DIMENSIONS 


Chris A. De Young 


A second trip around the world has 
clinched the conviction that teacher ed- 
ucation is a highly significant interna- 
tional enterprise. This world-wide ac- 
tivity has at least four major dimensions: 
(1) width, (2) depth, (3) length, and 
(4) height. Let us first consider its width. 
Obviously international teacher educa- 
tion has geographical width as extensive 
as the equator that encircles the shrink- 
ing globe. In some thirty countries visited 
during the past two years teacher-educa- 
ting institutions were in operation. Even 
in India and Indonesia, where schooling 
is not generally compulsory, colleges 
exist for the preparation of teachers. 
The curricula for teacher education 
are being broadened. The International 
Workshop in Social Studies, of which the 
writer was co-chairman in Heidelberg, 
Germany, in the summer of 1950, inclu- 
ded almost a hundred teachers in a coun- 
try which does not even have in its lan- 
guage a word for “social studies.” The 
concept of social science was not accented 
in India 30 years ago. Now the state of 
Madras, through its department of edu- 
cation, has launched a powerful program 
of social studies. Many Indian colleges 
which have not had a course in sociol 
are adding work in that fertile field. 
Breadth is being added to teacher edu- 
cation through more accent on compara- 
tive education. In the Internation] Work- 
shop on Social Studies mentioned above, 
representatives from ten countries gave 
addresses on education in their lands. 
The International Conference on Com- 
parative Education held earlier in Chi- 
emsee, Germany, was also organized with 
the conviction that educational policy 
in Germany, if it is to succeed, must be 
in harmony with the educational pro- 
grams of the nations of Western Europe. 
Comparative education, a neglected area 
in many American teacher-educating in 
stitutions, is of vital interest to world- 
visioned teacher educators. A blind spot 





Mr. De Young returned last September 
from a second round-the-world trip, in- 
cluding a nine-months assignment as Ful- 
bright lecturer at the Central Institute 
of Education, University of Delhi, India. 
He has had a wide experience in the 
field of international relations, having 
served as educational administrator in 
India from 1920 to 1924, when he was 
principal of a high school, of an elemen- 
tary school, and examiner in English for 
the University of Madras. In 1947 he was 
educational consultant for the Army and 
in 1950 for the State Department in Ger- 
many, where he was co-chairman of the 
International Workshop in Social Studies 
at the University of Heidelberg. During 
1949-1950 he was coordinator of the Panels 
on Public Education and Teacher Educa- 
tion for the Commission on Occupied 
Countries, with offices in the NEA head- 
quarters, Washington, D. C. 











within this broad field is knowledge and 
appreciation of Asiatic education. 

Horizons have been widened in many 
other respects. The narrow academic 
preparation of teachers has been en- 
larged to include work experiences and 
socially useful services. In Sevagram, 
India, is one of the experimental centers 
for preparing teachers for the “Gandhi” 
or “Warda” plan of work-type education. 
There are no servants at this teacher- 
training school. The teachers studying 
there do the menial work — dig the la- 
trines, plough the fields, pull the water 
from the wells and keep the place neat, 
sanitary, and clean, as well as spin and 
weave goods to be sold. 

Co-curricular experiences, surcharged 
with meaning for future teachers, are 
being rapidly added to the program of 
teacher education in many lands. At the 
Central Institute of Education, Univer- 
sity of Delhi, the students prepared a 
beautiful historic float for the Indepen- 
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dence Day parade on January 26. On 
the day when spring officially arrived a 
colorful pageant was staged by student 
actors dressed in the traditional yellow 
of spring. The picnics at which high-and 
low-caste students and teachers eat to- 
gether were unheard of 30 years ago. On 
January 30, 1951, the anniversary of the 
assassination of Gandhi, a wreath of 
flowers was placed on the samadhi at the 
Jumma River where Gandhi's body was 
cremated. Who placed this floral re- 
membrance on the grave of “the father 
of India"? Not the president of the In- 
stitute, not a visiting professor from 
America, but a sweeper — the lowest caste 
employee of the Central Institute — was 
selected to place the garland. “This is 
how Gandhi would have wanted it,” said 
A. N. Basu, principal of the teacher-edu- 
cating institute in Delhi. 

In many Asiatic countries teacher edu- 
cation has been broadened in personnel. 
Many of the institutions preparing 
teachers and the elementary and second- 
ary schools using their products have, in 
the past, ignored or slighted women. 
Staffs as well as student bodies are be- 
coming more coeducational. The boys’ 
high school of three decades ago now is 
coeducational. In some countries, how- 
ever, such as Moslem Pakistan, where 
deep-seated traditions exist as to the se- 
clusion of girls and women, one cannot 
expect rapid deviation from the policy of 
segregating men and women in schools 
and teacher-educating institutions. 

A teaching-learning technique that has 
widened the scope of teacher education 
is the exchange of teachers and students, 
especially through such projects as the 
German teacher-trainee program. Soon 
two teacher-educators from Germany will 
visit the United States under a special 
State Department assignment to the 
American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education. These persons will 
study and evaluate the workings of 
AACTE. A similar program is eins 
developed for an cial from the 


Teacher-Education Association of India. 
The best way to widen the horizon of 
teacher education is through personal- 
ized exchanges. 

At a three-day session of the All-India 


Federation of Teacher Associations in 
Hyderabad, it was obvious that what we 
had in common as teachers was greater 
than our political differences as citizens 
of the United States and India. Within 
12 months I attended meetings of the 
U. S. National Commission for UNESCO 
in Washington, D. C., and the Indian 
National Commission in Delhi, India, 
the capital of another great democracy. 
At both UNESCO sessions I was deeply 
impressed by the similarity of educa- 
tional problems and the common ele- 
ments in their solutions. 

The AACTE’s Committee on Inter- 
national Relations is laying the ground- 
work for an International Association 
for Teacher Education. The prelimin- 
ary step is the calling of an International 
Conference on Teacher Education. This 
aig coer international agency may well 

established within the framework of 
the World Organization of the Teaching 
Profession. This organization, which 
will soon become the World Confeder- 
ation of Organizations of the Teachin 
Professtion, will add the group for pri- 
mary education, the International Fed- 
eration of Teachers’ Associations, and 
that of secondary education, the Inter- 
national Federation of Secondary School 
Teachers’ Associations. An international 
section devoted to teacher education 
would help to round out this global, pro- 
fessional organization. 

The depth of teacher-education pro- 
grams, both preservice and in-service, 
varies markedly from land to land. Also 
the programs for various types of teachers 
differ decidedly in depth. Per example, 
in Germany the programs for the elemen- 
tary teachers are on a substantial basis, 
but the preparation of secondary school 
and college teachers was rooted primarily 
in subject matter, with few or no pro- 
fessional courses in pedagogical princi- 
ples or teaching techniques. Fortunately, 
this is changing. Elizabeth Winkleman. 
who was one of the teacher-educators in 
the pilot project of the AACTE, is now 
engaged in a significant program for 
educating teachers at the University of 
Hamburg. 

Many of the institutions preparing 
teachers are still thinking and working 

















INTERNATIONAL TEACHER EDUCATION 


in terms of teacher training rather than 
teacher education. While a modicum of 
training is necessary, the real outcome 
desired is teacher education. As William 
Heard Kilpatrick has stated, one trains 
circus performers, buffoons, and mon- 
keys, but one educates teachers. A recent 
letter from T. K. N. Menon, secretary 
of the Association of Training Colleges 
in India, states that his Association re- 
cently adopted the nomenclature and 
wees of teacher education. 

Another effective instrument for reach- 
ing greater depth in teacher education 
is research. This scientific tool is sadly 
neglected in many Asiastic lands. Prom- 
inent among the reasons are lack of 
funds and dearth of trained personnel 
with the technical know-how. An ade- 
quately financed and ably ee in- 
ternational research institute for teachers 
from all lands would help provide a 
deeper and stronger foundation for 
world-wide teacher education. 

Teacher education throughout the 
wide world is being lengthened. Early 
recruitment is accented. Future Teachers 
of America may soon be followed by 
Future Teachers of India. Teachers are 
devoting more time to preservice and 
in-service growth. At the Central Insti- 
tute of Education in Delhi no person is 
admitted to the course for a Bachelor of 
Teaching unless he or she has a bache- 
lor’s degree. Two years beyond the 
bachelor’s are required for the Master of 
Education degree. 

Today one can see much evidence, too, 
of long-term planning for teachers. Many 
sites in India are marked for future 
buildings for teacher education. Many 
modern curricula, slanted toward the 
future needs of countries which have re- 
cently won their political independence, 
are in the making. Quantitatively, the 
future for teacher education seems bright, 
especially when one recalls that one half 
of the peoples of the world—over one 
billion—cannot read or write. 

Teacher education around the world 
has a fourth dimension—height. The 


work is being elevated to a higher degree 
of educational statesmanship and human 
and social engineering. More teacher 
educators with their professional noses 
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to the moving grindstone at least occa- 
sionally “look unto the mountains from 
whence cometh their help.” More — 
in education are growing in _profes- 
sional stature, not by pulling themselves 
up by their own bootstraps, not by 
sar sy | upon the backs of fellow 
workers, but by helping others to climb 
to greater heights. 

Despite its austerity program, its short- 
age of funds and building materials, 
England has made Herculean strides, 
especially since the Educational Reform 
Act of 1944. Its new three-stage system 
of primary, secondary, and “further” edu- 
cation has called for reforms in teacher 
education also. The teacher-educator 
from England at the International Work- 
shop in Heidelberg carried more weight 
than did American representatives be- 
cause he showed the German teachers 
that England, surmounting difficulties 
and forgetting alibis, forged ahead and 
reorganized its program. 

In-service teacher education in the 
International Workshop at Heidelberg 
reached a high level in several of the 
discussion groups. The teachers, grap- 

ling with the organization of social stud- 
ies material in the high school, were dis- 
satisfied with the traditional accent upon 
military and political history in German 
schools. So, at the end of the six-weeks 
workshop, a new form of in-service edu- 
cation for many, a curriculum was de- 
veloped around the major concept, 
“Benefactors of Mankind.” The cur- 
riculum, published last year by the 
United States High Commissioner for 
Germany, includes brief descriptions of 
many international figures to whom all 
mankind is indebted. Among them are: 
Ernest Abbe, Germany; Bernado, Ire- 
land; Harriet Beecher Stowe, America; 
Mahatma Gandhi, India; Frithjof Nan- 
sen, Norway; Florence Nightingale, Eng- 
land; Louis Pasteur, France; Pestalozzi, 
Switzerland; Bertha von Suttner, Aus- 
tria; Leo Graf Tolstoi, Russia. 

Among the missionaries engaged in 
educational work around the world one 
finds idealists and realists lifting educa- 
tion to higher planes. Supreme Court 
— William O. Douglas gives this 
rank evaluation: 
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“The greatest heritage that America has in the 
East comes from our teachers and missionaries. 
Through our educational emissaries the people 
of Asia came to know the warm and understand- 
ing heart of America. . . . If we are to save 
Asia from communism, we must in deed as well 
as by word show her people our true Christian 
attitude. We must emulate the teacher and 
missionary, identify ourselves with the aspira- 


tions of the peasants, and help them by kindness 
and understanding achieve a fuller life.”* 


This is a special challenge to inter- 
national teacher education. 


—-—— 


*Douglas, William O., Strange Lands and 
Friendly People, Harper and Brothers, 1951. pp. 
325-6. 





ARKANSAS COMMITTEE SUBMITS COUNTERPROPOSAL 


On May 28, 1952, the Arkansas committee 
which has been studying the proposal of the 
Ford Foundation for what has come to be known 
as a “bold experiment” in teacher education 
reached an agreement with regard to a plan 
which Arkansas educators are willing to follow 
in connection with the Ford proposal. This 
committee, known as the Planning Committee 
or the Committee of 36, presented its first pro- 
posal to the Fund for the Advancement of Educa- 
tion last January. It was rejected. Since that date 
the committee has given consideration to a 
number of other proposals, but until April 
28 it seemed to many of its members that the 
proposals would have committed the state to 
an abandonment of its present program of 
teacher education for new trainees by September, 
1956. At the same time it seemed that the pro- 
posals omitted any provision for any evaluation 
of the program set up to replace the present 
one. In other words, the new program would be 
permanently established without any effort being 
made to determine whether or not it was 
superior to the present program. That would 
not have been experimentation. That would 
have been “irrevocable commitment to a pre- 
determined uniform pattern” of reorganization, 
the acceptance of a predetermined conclusion 
wholly out of harmony with the views of the 
leading thinkers and workers in the field of 
teacher education. 

On April 28 the planning committee adopted 
as a part of the proposal to be submitted to 
the Foundation a section written by Charles M. 
Clarke, State Director of Teacher Education and 
Certification, which changed the whole char- 
acter of the document before the committee. 
This section provided that the five-year plan— 


four years of general education with profes- 
sional training concentrated in a fifth year—be 
developed as an experimental project to be 
carried on as a part of the Arkansas total pro- 
gram of teacher education, that the present 
system also be continued as part of the state's 
total program, and the the project be subjected 
to continuous review and evaluation “with the 
ultimate object either of establishing the ex- 
perimental program as the required program 
for all prospective teachers,” continuing it as 
a part of that program, or abandoning it alto- 
gether. 

In meetings held since April 28 other fea- 
tures of the earlier proposals were modified so 
as to make for a more acceptable proposal. Chief 
among these is the removal of the direction of 
the experiment from the control of a single in- 
stitution, or even possibly an outside agency, 
and placing it in the Division of Teacher Edu- 
cation and Certification of the Arkansas State 
Department of Education. 

Thus the proposal agreed upon by the Com- 
mittee of 36 on May 28, 1952, is quite different 
from the original proposal. It is different in that 
it allows experimentation, provides for evaluation 
on a comparative basis, respects the autonomy 
of the several teacher-educating institutions of 
the state, does not commit the state either to 
the immediate or the gradual abandonment of 
its present system, and eliminates many of the 
dangers to public education in Arkansas which 
were inherent in many of the specific aspects 
of the original, or earlier, proposals. Whether or 
not the Ford organization will agree to this 
latest plan of the Arkansas educational leaders 
remains to be seen.—D. D. McBrien. 

















With the ehia 


by 


Douglas & Se tes 


DOCTOR’S THESES DEALING WITH TEACHER EDUCATION 


Te doctor’s theses written each year 
constitute an important source of re- 
search. The eighteenth annual volume 
of Doctoral Dissertations Accepted by 
American Universities,+ covering the 
year 1951, lists over a thousand new 
theses in the field of Education.* This 
number is about one seventh of all the 
doctor’s theses written in all fields, and 
about half of those in all the social 
sciences. * 

This new volume became available in 
March of the present year and from it 
102 theses were selected which deal with 
teacher education. (Problems of begin- 
ning teachers and in-service education 
were included.) Letters were sent to the 
librarians of the institutions where the 
theses were written, asking them to sup- 
ply the number of pages in each thesis 
and to verify title and date. It is pre- 
sumed that all the theses in the list which 
follows were accepted in 1951 unless the 


* Association of Research Libraries. Doctoral 
Dissertations Accepted by American Universities, 
1950-1951. Number 18. Arnold H. Trotier and 
Marian Harman, Editors. New York: H. W. 
Wilson Co., 1951. 266 p. Section on Education, 
p. 162-96. (The theses accepted by Canadian 
Universities are included also.) 


? A certain number of these theses were actually 
written in 1950 or earlier but were not reported 
previously; presumably there is something like 
the same lag in reporting for 1951 so that the 
number (1,070) may be roughly correct. 


*For one interested in comparative statistics, 
the volume contains a table giving the number 
of theses by subject field and by institution, for 
the theses covered by the current volume; also 
a table showing the number of theses by subject 
and by year over a ten-year period; earlier vol- 
umes extend these tables backward. 





year 1950 is indicated. Those known to 
have been accepted in earlier years were 
not included. 

The librarians were also asked to in- 
dicate whether there was any provision 
against lending the theses on_inter- 
library loan. According to the replies, 
theses will be lent by all of the institu- 
tions except the University of Chicago, 
the University of Michigan, and the Uni- 
versity of Missouri which supply micro- 
film copies instead. A number of other 
institutions also make microfilms avail- 
able if preferred. It is advertised that 
the purchase of these films costs little 
more than ordinary transportation costs 
in borrowing a thesis. 

The theses in the following list have 
been grouped under ten heads as a mat- 
ter of convenience. A small number of 
theses have been listed in more than one 

lace because of obvious appropriateness. 
Probably all those under the third head, 
“Particular Subject Fields,” could have 
been placed also under some other cap- 
tion, so that one should look through 
this group in connection with certain 
more general interests. 

Because the list already exceeds the 
normal space limits for this section it is 
presented without further comment. If 
one wishes to supplement these com- 
pleted theses by noting those which are 
currently under way, he will find a list 
of the latter in the February issue of the 
Phi Delta Kappan. * 


“Doctors’ Dissertations 
The Phi 
(See 


*Hunt, Rolfe Lanier. 
Under Way in Education, 1951-52.” 
Delta Kappan 34: 305-38; February, 1952. 
especially Section 11, p. 317-19.) 
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Institutional: ization, 
Administration, Support, 
Accreditation 


Clarke, Alva J. A study of the organization 
and administrative relationship in state sup- 
ported and other universities for the preparation 
of secondary school teachers. 327 p. University 
of Colorado. (1950) 

Lawrence, Clayton G. The organization and 
administration of student teaching in the prepar- 
ation of secondary school teachers in the private- 
ly endowed colleges of liberal arts in Indiana. 
478 p. Indiana University. 

Malone, Willis E. The role of the state de- 
partment of education in the preservice educa- 
tion of teachers. 280 p. The Ohio State Uni- 
versity. (1950) 

Proctor, Bernard §. Accreditation in industrial 
arts education: a study to develop the purposes, 
criteria, policies, and procedures for the accredi- 
tation of industrial arts teacher-education pro- 
grams for the baccalaureate. 335 p. The Ohio 
State University. (1950) 

Stinnett, T. M. The accreditation of institu- 
tions for teacher preparation. 220 p. University 
of Texas. 


General Preservice Education; 
Curriculum, Practices 


Barrington, Thomas. The introduction of 
selected educational practices into teachers col- 
leges and their laboratory schools. 151 p. Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. 

Bryant, Hayden C. Criteria for teacher certi- 
fication. 194 p. George Peabody College for 
Teachers. (1950) 

Crosby, Muriel. Professional education for 
majors in early childhood and elementary educa- 
tion at Adelphi College. 169 p. University of 
Maryland. 

Edwards, Phyllis M. O. The development of 
a handbook for student teachers in elementary 
education. 200 p. The Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege. 
Flesher, Marie A. The September school ex- 
ploratory experience program of the College of 
Education, The Ohio State University. 249 p. 
The Ohio State University. 

Graber, Eldon W. A study of the preparation 
of high school teachers in selected liberal arts 
colleges in the North Central Association. 317 

Northwestern University. 

Hollaway, Otto. Educating teachers for re- 
source-use education programs. 173 p. Teachers 
College, Columbia University. (1950) 

Imbrock, Paul H. Preservice education of 
teachers in the use of audio visual materials of 
instruction. 99 p. Teachers College, Columbia 
University. (1950) 


Jamrich, John X. A study of practices in 
conducting general methods and related courses 
in the preparation of secondary school teachers. 
231 p. Northwestern University. 

Kenworthy, Leonard S. Developing world- 
minded teachers. 314 p. Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 

King, Lois J. A fifth-year program for the 
certification of liberal arts college graduates as 
elementary teachers in Connecticut. 89 p. New 
York University. 

Langworthy, Stanton B. Content and proce- 
dures for a course to provide prospective teachers 
guided leadership experience with young people 
through activities in group work agencies, sup- 
plemented by classroom instruction. 153 p. New 
York University. 

Malone, Willis E. The role of the state de- 
partment of education in the preservice educa- 
tion of teachers. 280 p. The Ohio State Uni- 
versity. (1950) 

Nagle, Walter A. A preservice course in ele- 
mentary education. 285 p. Stanford University. 

Paul, Manuel D. Proposals for the improve- 
ment of the preparation of teachers for secondary 
schools of the State of Madras, with special refer- 
ence to the Teachers College, Saidapet. 189 p. 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 

Pitkin, Victor E. A resource unit for the 
training of secondary teachers in problems and 
issues involving minority groups, with special 
reference to Negro-White relationships. 418 p. 
New York University. 

Pryor, Harold §. A study of recent accom- 
plishments and existing problems in state sup- 
ported teacher-education institutions in Ten- 
nessee. 262 p. University of Tennessee. 

Rhoads, Margaret V. Recent trends in math- 
ematical requirements in the education of ele- 
mentary teachers. 112 p. Teachers College, 
Columbia University. (1950) 


Particular Subject Fields 


Bateson, Robert E. A study of the growth and 
development of the teacher training program for 
vocational-industrial education in Connecticut. 
368 p. New York University. 

Belstrom, LaVere E. A study of the preservice 
training of the elementary school teacher in the 
teaching of music. 484 p. University of Colorado. 
(1950) 

Blanford, James T. The relationship between 
the problems of beginning business education 
teachers and their experiences in general and 
special methods courses. 233 p. Indiana Uni- 
versity. 

Bumb, Oliver C. Student teaching experiences 
in industrial arts compared with needs and ex- 
periences of beginning teachers. 135 p. Indiana 
University. 











RESEARCH 


Christian, Wayne G. A functional curriculum 
for the preparation of secondary school science 
teachers at the University of Denver. 214 p. 
University of Denver. 

Clark, Harlan D. A plan for preservice train- 
ing of elementary school teachers of industrial 
arts at the College of Education, University of 
Alabama. 141 p. Teachers College, Columbia 
University. (1950) 

Clettenberg, Joseph E. Evaluation of health 
education preparation for teachers in curricu- 
lums of teachers colleges. 325 p. University of 
Chicago. 

Ehmann, Gerhard E. Some criteria for the 
training of teachers in general education at the 
junior college level in California. 324 p. Uni- 
versity of California (Los Angeles) . 

Fritzsche, Bertha M. Implications for teacher 
education suggested by the responsibilities and 
limitations of homemaking teachers in the total 
school program for education for family living in 
fifty-seven public schools in Mississippi. 410 p. 
The Ohio State University. (1950) 

Gress, John J. Teaching difficulties of begin- 
ning business teachers as basis for the improve- 
ment of instruction in business teacher-training 
institutions. 234 p. New York University. 

Hardgrove, Clarence E. Exploring the use of 
professional laboratory experiences in a special 
methods course in the professional education of 
mathematics teachers. 296 p. The Ohio State 
University. (1950) 

Humphrey, James H. A job analysis of se- 
lected public school physical education directors. 
215 p. Boston University. 

McClay, David R. A determination of the re- 
lationship between experience obtained in train- 
ing and subsequent performance in teaching for 
teachers of vocational agriculture and an ex- 
amination of the process used. 643 p. Cornell 
University. 

Mack, Barbara I. Criteria for studying demo- 
cratic practices in the preparation of women 
teachers of physical education. 232 p. Univer- 
sity of California (Los Angeles) . 

Millisor, Ellen C. Participation in community 
activities for the preservice preparations of physi- 
cal education teachers. 110 p. Teachers College, 
Columbia University. (1950) 

Montgomery, Jack E. The interpretation and 
application of selected tests and other evaluative 
measures for the selective guidance and counsel- 
ing of men majoring in physical education. 
380 p. University of California (Los Angeles). 

Mumaw, Otis J. Teacher education in music. 
267 p. Northwestern University. 

Pate, Evelyn R. An appraisal of the prepara- 
tion of home economics teachers in Alabama 
with reference to professional competencies re- 
lated to understanding human development. 
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387 p. The Ohio State University. (1950) 

Pearson, George B. A portrayal of the present 
status of professional training in physical educa- 
tion for men in the Northwest District of the 
American Association for Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation. 238 p. University of 
Oregon. 

Phillips, Orval L. A proposed program for the 
training of mathematics teachers for the public 
secondary schools of Mississippi. 186 p. Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. (1950) 

Proctor, Bernard S§. Accreditation in indus- 
trial arts education: a study to develop the pur- 
poses, criteria, policies, and procedures for the 
accreditation of industrial arts teacher-education 
programs for the baccalaureate. 335 p. The 
Ohio State University. (1950) 

Riebe, Harland A. An appraisal of the gen- 
eral organization of teacher-education programs 
for undergraduate men majoring in physical 
education in state teachers colleges. 314 p. Uni- 
versity of Colorado. (1950) 

Russell, Ellsworth M. An analysis of areas, 
units, operations, and related information of in- 
dustrial arts metalwork for teacher education. 
$27 p. The Pennsylvania State College. 

Sharp, Ella B. Annoyances and satisfactions 
of beginning business education teachers. 188 p. 
Teachers College, Columbia University. (1950) 

Taylor, Louie S. The training, experience, 
and professional status of college personnel re- 
sponsible for teacher education in industrial 
arts. 110 p. Oregon State College. 

Zeigler, Earle F. A history of professional 
preparation for physical education in the United 
States, 1861-1948. 506 p. Yale University. 


Student Teaching; Laboratory 
Experiences 


Botner, Taft B. An analysis of supervised 
student teaching in Kentucky. 289 p. Univer- 
sity of Kentucky. (1950) 

Budd, George F. A proposed plan for student 
teaching experiences at Oneonta, New York State 
Teachers College. 250 p. Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 

Bumb, Oliver C. Student teaching experiences 
in industrial arts compared with needs and 
experiences of beginning teachers. 135 p. In- 
diana University. 

Christenbury, Edward S. An appraisal of the 
student teachers’ program of the University of 
Tennessee. 356 p. University of Georgia. (1950) 

Devine, John R. A problem analysis of the 
difficulties peculiar to student teaching. 250 p. 
University of Southern California (Los Angeles) . 

Edwards, Karl D. Experiential needs of stu- 
dent teachers at the University of Kansas as 
reported by selected respondents. 164 p. Uni- 
versity of Kansas. 
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Grant, Eugene B. Certain factors related to 
student teaching in the Laboratory School of the 
University of Missouri. 175 p. University of 
Missouri. 

Heagy, Dorothy M. A study of elementary 
student teachers’ evaluation of their preparation 
for teaching. 59 p. The Pennsylvania State 
College. 

Keye, Richard E. A proposed plan for the im- 
provement of professional laboratory experiences 
in the School of Education at the University of 
Mississippi. 154 p. Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 

Lawrence, Clayton G. The organization and 
administration of student teaching in the prep- 
aration of secondary school teachers in the pri- 
vately endowed colleges of liberal arts in Indiana. 
178 p. Indiana University. 

Lowe, Alberta L. Potentialities of the value 
approach in the supervision of student teaching. 
375 p. The Ohio State University. (1950) 

Lowe, Raymond N. The organization and ad- 
ministration of an experimental program of stu- 
dent teaching at the secondary level at North- 
western University. 400 p. Northwestern 
University. 

Mauth, Leslie J]. A study of three variations 
in classroom observation as laboratory experi- 
ences in the preservice program for the prepara- 
tion of secondary school teachers. 307 p. Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. (1950) 

Nicholas, James F. Professional laboratory 
experiences provided in teacher-education pro- 
grams by Negro colleges in Virginia and nearby 
areas. 253 p. The Pennsylvania State College. 

Patmore, Lovell E. Human relationship prob- 
lems in the Stanford secondary student teaching 
program. 336 p. Stanford University. 

Pattishall, Evan G., Jr. Interpersonal percep- 
tions of student teachers and critic teachers. 
210 p. University of Michigan. 

Rogers, Helen J. The administration of stu- 
dent teaching in the secondary schools of large 
cities. 75 p. University of Southern California 
(Los Angeles) . 

Singleton, Stanton J. An evaluation of the 
apprentice teaching program in the College of 
Education at the University of Georgia. 431 p. 
The Ohio State University. (1950) 

Stoudt, Eugene F. Study of certain student 
teaching practices in the teacher-education in- 
stitutions of the State of Pennsylvania. 234 p. 
Temple University. 

Taylor, John M. The role of the supervising 
teacher in the preservice education of high school 
teachers in state universities. 288 p. University 
of Colorado. (1950) 


Van Maanen, Everett H. The status of the 
supervising teacher in public elementary teacher 
training. 


182 p. University of Oregon. 
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Psychological Factors: Personality, 
Adjustment, Attitudes, Problems 


Bruner, Donald W. A proposed plan of per- 
sonality assessment for a preservice program of 
teacher education. 190 p. Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 

Chase, Francis §. Factors productive of satis- 
faction in teaching. 251 p. University of Chi- 
cago. 

Marksberry, Mary L. Educational implications 
of attitudes of college women toward their pos- 
sible roles in life. 423 p. University of Chicago. 

Patmore, Lovell E. Human relationship prob- 
lems in the Stanford secondary student teaching 
program. 336 p. Stanford University. 

Pattishall, Evan G., Jr. Interpersonal percep- 
tions of student teachers and critic teachers. 
210 p. University of Michigan. 

Sharp, Ella B. Annoyances and satisfactions 
of beginning business education teachers. 188 p. 
Teachers College, Columbia University. (1950) 

Singletary, James D. The interpersonal per- 
ceptions of teachers and administrative leaders: 
an exploratory study of teachers’ group relations. 
142 p. University of Chicago. 

Wandt, Edwin. The measurement and analysis 
of teachers’ attitudes toward groups contacted in 
the schools. 94 p. University of California 
(Los Angeles) . 


Personnel Services: Recruitment, 
Selection, Counseling, Placement 


Grant, John R. Methods employed by uni- 
versities in the selection of students for teacher 
education. 292 p. University of Colorado. 

McArthur, Laurin C., Jr. Local teachers’ as- 
sociations and selective teacher recruitment. 191 
p. Teachers College, Columbia University. (1950) 

McCracken, James E. An evaluation of the 
early stages of selective retention in the College 
of Education of The Ohio State University. 198 
p. The Ohio State University. (1950) 

Montgomery, Jack E. The interpretation and 
application of selected tests and other evaluative 
measures for the selective guidance and counsel- 
ing of men majoring in physical education. 380 
p. University of California (Los Angeles) . 

Russell, Karl A., Jr. A study of teacher place- 
ment in one hundred seventy-two higher educa- 
tional institutions. 130 p. Indiana University. 

Saum, James A. Selection techniques and 
their application in the Stanford School of Edu- 
cation. 135 p. Stanford University. 


inning Teachers, Problems of; 
Induction; Follow-up 
Blanford, James T. The relationship between 


the problems of beginning business education 
teachers and their experiences in general and 














RESEARCH 


Indiana Uni- 


special methods courses. 233 p. 
versity. 

Gress, John J. Teaching difficulties of begin- 
ning business teachers as basis for the improve- 
ment of instruction in business teacher-training 


institutions. 234 p. New York University. 

Hobkirk, James S. A follow-up service of 
teacher education institutions. 103 p. New York 
University. 

Ingebritson, Kasper I. An induction of be- 
ginning teachers. 154 p. Stanford University. 

Lane, Willard R. The induction of begin- 
ning teachers in Wisconsin public schools. 325 
p. University of Wisconsin. 

Sharp, Ella B. Annoyances and satisfactions 
of beginning business education teachers. 188 p. 
Teachers College, Columbia University. (1950) 

Wellbank, Harry L. An analysis of the prob- 
lems of beginning high school teachers in 
Illinois. 205 p. Northwestern University. 

Whitfield, Powell. The induction of the be- 
ginning secondary teacher. 189 p. Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 


In-service Education 


al-Hafidh, Nuri A. S. A plan for the in-service 
education of high school teachers in Iraq. 316 p. 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 

Almenas, de Vergne Aida. Improving in-service 
education for beginning elementary teachers in 
Puerto Rico. 130 p. Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. 

Chaurasia, Gulab S. Suggestions for in-service 
education of secondary school teachers in India 
with special reference to the State of Madhya 
Pradesh. 259 p. Teachers College, Columbia 
University. (1950) 

Dent, Charles H. Connecticut teachers’ needs 
for in-service education. 170 p. New York Uni- 
versity. 

Dolan, James B. Extended leaves for the pro- 
fessional improvement of public school educa- 
tors. 309 p. Boston University. (1950) 

Hale, Gifford G. A cooperative program for 
the further education of teachers in service in 
the Chatham, New Jersey elementary schools. 
274 p. Teachers College, Columbia University. 
(1950) 

Harris, Adeline §. Leadership in an in-service 
education program for teachers. 191 p. Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. 

Lawrence, Harris S. S. A plan for the in- 
service education of high school teachers in the 
State of Madras, India. 161 p. Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. (1950) 


McNeill, William R. Policies and practices 
related to professional growth of teachers in 
selected -public school systems in New York 
metropolitan area. 
Columbia University. 


161 p. Teachers College, 
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Maib, Frances M. B. The development of re- 
source units as a basis of an in-service training 
program for the improvement of reading in the 
elementary grades. 379 p. University of Wash- 
ington. 

Myksvoll, Birger. An analysis of educational 
changes attending an in-service child study pro- 
gram. 272 p. University of Maryland. 

Osborne, Robert T. The preferential train- 
ing needs record: a study of the in-service educa- 
tional needs of teachers of the Atlanta Area 
Teacher Education Service. 76 p. University of 
Georgia. (1950) 

Steele, Leon. A study of in-service teacher 
education workshop of Marion County, Florida. 
187 p. Indiana University. 

Stolte, Elmer F. The relation of certain fac- 
tors to selected types of in-service education of 
public school teachers in a metropolitan area. 
189 p. University of Chicago. 

Ulmer, David C. The identification of fac- 
ytors influencing in-service education activities of 
teachers. 132 p. The Pennsylvania State College. 

Waetjen, Walter B. A study of the influence 
of teacher participation of an in-service program 


of child study upon pupil achievement. 243 p. 
University of Maryland. 
Watts, Phyllis W. Reading improvement 


through cooperative in-service education of sec- 
ondary school teachers. 229 p. Stanford Uni- 
versity. 

Woolum, Howard P. The in-service training 
needs of elementary teachers. 315 p. University 
of Colorado. (1950) 


Evaluation 


Heagy, Dorothy M. A study of elementary 
student teachers’ evaluation of their preparation 
for teaching. 59 p. The Pennsylvania State 
College. 

Hite, Floyd H. An evaluation of teacher 
training activities in audio-visual education in 
the State of Washington, 1937-1947. 493 p. 
State College of Washington. 

Keyes, Annie L. A study of teachers’ opinions 
concerning their preservice preparation in North 
Carolina colleges. 328 p. University of North 
Carolina. 

McClay, David R. A determination of the 
relationship between experience obtained in 
training and subsequent performance in teach- 
ing for teachers of vocational agriculture and an 
examination of the process used. 643 p. Cornell 
University. 

Riebe, Harland A. An appraisal of the gen- 
eral organization of teacher education programs 
for undergraduate men majoring in physical 
education in state teachers colleges. 314 p. 
University of Colorado. (1950) 

Singleton, Stanton J. An evaluation of the ap- 
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prentice teaching program in the College of 
Education at the University of Georgia. 431 p. 
The Ohio State University. (1950) 

Waetjen, Walter B. A study of the influence 
of teacher participation of an in-service program 
of child study upon pupil achievement. 243 p. 
University of Maryland. 


Comparative: History; 
Other Countries 


al-Hafidh, Nuri A. S. A plan for the in-service 
education of high school teachers in Iraq. 316 p. 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 

Almenas, de Vergne Aida. Improving in-serv- 
ice education for beginning elementary teachers 
in Puerto Rico. 130 p. Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 

Chaurasia, Gulab S. Suggestions for in-service 
education of elementary school teachers in India 
with special reference to the State of Madhya 
Pradesh. 259 p. Teachers College, Columbia 
University. (1950) 

Johnson, William H. E. Russia's educational 
heritage; teacher education in the Russian Em- 
pire, 1600-1917. Pittsburgh, Pa.: Carnegie Press, 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, 1950. 351 p. 
(Columbia University) 


Lawrence, Harris S. S. A plan for the in- 
service education of high school teachers in the 
State of Madras, India. 161 p. Teachers College, 
Columbia University. (1950) 

Paul, Manuel D. Proposals for the improve- 
ment of the preparation of teachers for secondary 
schools of the State of Madras, with special re- 
ference to the Teachers College, Saidapet. 189 
p. Teachers College, Columbia University. 

Zeigler, Earle F. A history of professional 
preparation for physical education in the United 
States, 1861-1948. 506 p. Yale University. 


The list of doctor’s studies completed 
in the preceding year (1949-50) was 
iven in the Phi Delta Kappan for 

arch, 1952. This list will therefore 
rovide an antecedent to the list pub- 
ished herewith, for those who wish to 
go back a year. One may consult Section 
12, “Teachers, Teacher Training, In- 
Service Training,” which is not further 
subdivided. ° 





* Brown, Stanley B., and Lyda, Mary Louise, 
“Doctoral Studies Completed in Education,” 1949- 
50. Phi Delta Kappan 33: 355-72; March, 1952. 




















[rousing Through the Bookihalves 


1. IS tempting to digress and review some of 
the new textbooks for elementary and secondary 
schools, for important new developments are 
taking place there. The new literature series 
tend to group around important concepts of 
self understanding and group living. In addi- 
tion to that, one new high school series attacks 
directly the development of varying reading 
skills with excellent teacher helps. A new book 
on community resources at the junior high 
school level incorporates not only the knowledge 
and skills of expert sociologists but uses inte- 
grally concepts of mental and physical health. 
Contributions from semantics and anthropology 
appear in usable form. Use of such materials in 
preservice classes should give concreteness and 
vitality to the “methods and materials” we tend 
to talk about. 


Psychology of Changed Behavior 


It is not news to point out that we know 
better than we do. In preservice education we 
get discouraged when we present newer ideas 
with a sound basis in research and then our 
students go out and teach as they were taught. 
Fine systemwide and even statewide curriculum 
programs have fallen flat when, after hours of 
committee meetings, reams of mimeographing, 
and even dozens of manuals and pamphlets, 
nothing much happens. People just go on do- 
ing as they did. There are signs, however, that 
curriculum planning is coming out of the age 
of innocence as research workers attack directly 
the problem of how change takes place. One 
such important attempt is George Sharp’s Cur- 
riculum Development as Re-Education of the 
Teacher (New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1951, 
$3.00). Sharp points out that “the modern 
conception is not just a ‘method’ of teaching— 
it is a way of looking at the growth of human 
beings.” Teachers therefore are faced with a 
complete shift in values. To accomplish this 
end a complete reorientation is involved, and 
such a shift cannot come about quickly, or as a 
result merely of a perceptual shift. Sharp dis- 
cusses in detail the reeducation shift in the 
individual setting, and in the group setting. 


Wieh 
Dorothy MN Cushey 


This book is not easy reading, nor should it 
be, for the concepts and skills involved are 
fundamental. The book deserves careful study 
by all who are in a leadership role for curricu- 
lum change. 

Another approach to the same problem is 
made by Kenneth D. Benne and Bozidar Munt- 
yan in Human Relations in Curriculum Change 
(New York: The Dryden Press, 1951, $2.90). 
This is a volume of selected readings with espe- 
cial emphasis on group development. In Part 
One the authors discuss human relations as a 
neglected factor in curriculum change and Part 
Two develops concepts concerning change. Part 
Three gives readings about the nature of the 
group and how to help groups improve their 
operation. The book is indispensable to anyone 
attempting to attain either a conceptual knowl- 
edge or a working skill in this field. 

Many of the readings are short excerpts from 
longer writings and their impact is sometimes 
lost without the context even though they are 
pertinent to the topic. No group of “readings” 
is going to swing along like a novel and this one 
is no exception. But even the shortest of the 
readings might make a good starting point for 
a “what-does-this-mean” discussion. 

It is interesting that this book was first pub- 
lished as Bulletin No. 7 in the Illinois Secondary 
School Curriculum Program Series. 


Intergroup Research and Readings 


The materials and projects of people and 
groups interested in intergroup education have 
significance far beyond their original concept, 
because they invariably throw light on the fun- 
damental purposes and processes of education 
discussed above. For that reason, two new 
pamphlets published by the National Conference 
of Christians and Jews have importance far 
wider than the specific purpose for which they 
were designed. In The Resolution of Intergroup 
Tensions, Gordon Allport surveys and sum- 
marizes the research on prejudice, which is a 
specific approach to the study of attitudes and 
behavior. 


In the second pamphlet, Readings in Inter- 
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group Relations, Helen F. Storen has developed 
an annotated bibliography of materials most 
useful and available to teachers. Materials are 
grouped under the following headings: Prej- 
udice, Religion, Race, Ethnic Groups, The Ne- 
gro in American Life, Class, and What Schools 
and Communities Can Do. The pamphlet is 
thus a handy reference tool when these questions 
come up in schools, as they do, unexpectedly, at 
every level. 

Both pamphlets are available from any office 
of the NCC] and cost 25¢ each. Two other 
titles in the series, not seen as yet by this re- 
viewer, are Brotherhood Week: What Can Sec- 
ondary Schools Do? by Prudence Bostwick and 
Feeling Are Facts, by Margaret M. Heaton. 


Graduate Education 

Nelson B. Henry, ed. The Fiftieth Yearbook of 
the National Society for the Study of Education, 
Part I, Graduate Study in Education. (Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press, 1951, $2.75.) 
Thirty-five contributors have joined efforts un- 
der the general supervision of the Board of 
Directors of the National Society for the Study 
of Education to produce this overview of grad- 
uate study in education. The first nine chapters 
are concerned with the history, theories, objec- 
tives, and problems related to the organization 
and administration of graduate study. Examples 
of graduate programs in institutions that offer 
the doctorate in education are described in the 
next 28 chapters. A final chapter summarizes 
reports from 85 institutions, 35 of which offer 
the master’s degree only. 

On the doctoral level there is a mighty battle 
raging between the Ph.D. and the Ed.D. de- 
grees with 31 of the 50 institutions reporting 
offering both degrees, 10 offering only the tradi- 
tional Ph.D., and nine the Ed.D. One looks in 
vain for some generally accepted functional dif- 
ferences between the two degrees. Some in- 
stitutions recommend the Ph.D. for college 
teachers and the Ed.D. for administrators. Others 
imply that scholars and practitioners are incom- 
patible and suggest the Ph.D. for the former 
and the Ed.D. for the latter. One is advocated 
as a “research” degree and the other as a “pro- 
fessional” degree. To add to the confusion, 
each is defended by certain institutions as an 
all-purpose degree. An analysis of the various 
schemes indicates that students in the same in- 
stitution have about the same requirements as 
to courses and examinations for either degree. 
However, Ph.D. students are required to have a 
“reading knowledge” of French and German and 
to produce a “dissertation” that is “a contribu- 
tion to knowledge,” while Ed.D. students are 
required to master certain “tools” such as statis- 
tics and to carry on a “practical project” in the 
“field.” Much of this confusion apparently 
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grows out of conflict between schools of educa- 
tion and graduate schools over “upholding stand- 
ards.” The latter evidently have been conceding 
just enough to maintain control; however, the 
graduate school has lost control of “professional” 
degrees in some institutions recently. 

Little need be said about the master’s degree. 
It still exists in a bewildering number of pat- 
terns and under some bizarre names (as witness 
the Advanced Master of Arts in Education) . 
The M.Ed. sans thesis, sans foreign language, 
and frequently sans even a comprehensive ex- 
amination now prevails on all levels from the 
prestige universities to the smallest teachers’ 
colleges; however, the desired ends are occa- 
sionally accomplished under the aegis of the 
ancient M.A. The master’s program is now 
truly a “fifth year.” 

All in all, this work is likely to arouse the 
ire of every graduate dean in the land and to 
give a certain amount of aid and comfort to the 
education deans. At the same time it gives 
abundant proof that “professional” education 
has not yet achieved the maturity of a stable 
profession.—A. K. King, Reviewer. 


ASCD Yearbook 


1952 Yearbook of the Association for Super- 
vision and Curriculum Development (Washing- 
ton, D. C.; NEA, 1952, $3.50). Growing Up in 
an Anxious Age is a book which might well be 
“required reading” for teachers, parents, and all 
other people who work with children and youth. 
In it scholars from the various disciplines and 
agencies concerned directly with understanding 
the conditions of our times document the fact 
that this is “an anxious age” for us all—adults 
as well as children. Moreover, they explore 
possible procedures and programs for providing 
children and youth with the help they need in 
meeting their problems in “growing up.” 

The authors point out the fact (a fact often 
overlooked) that the world has always been 
hazardous, “. . . beset by the perils of harsh 
nature and the greater perils of harsh men.” 
The fact that previous “anxious ages” have 
solved their problems and the additional fact 
that we now have “. . . a democracy more effec- 
tive . . . than any dictatorship can ever be in 
dealing with the intricacies of civilization . . .” 
should give us courage. This theme permeates 
the book as the authors analyze the tensions 
caused by problems in areas ranging from inter- 
national crises, and the impact of modern tech- 
nology on our traditional values and institutions, 
to attacks on the schools, and the cultural de- 
mands on children and youth. 

In dealing with these problems emphasis is 
placed on the importance of developing under- 
standing, and on the application of democratic 
procedures in the solution of conflicts. Consist- 
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ent with this, one of the most significant sections 
of the book deals with the school’s task of im- 
proving human relationships. It is pointed out 
that the tensions and insecurities which block 
children and youth are often due to their inabil- 
ity to establish satisfying relationships with 
their associates—peers and adults. Important 
suggestions are made for helping children and 
youth in this task. 

The authors of Section I and those of Section 
II seem to disagree on one of the significant 
problems for public education today—the prob- 
lem of class differences. In Section I they state: 
“It is certain that the school must teach and 
provide every child with the opportunity to 
learn the middle-class value system.” In Section 
II, however, they raise the question: “Are these 
the significant values for a democracy?” To this 
reviewer the implications of the question seem 
pertinent. In a society committed to the demo- 
cratic heritage which places supreme value on 
the “dignity and worth of the individual” it 
seems illogical to impose (teach) the value sys- 
tem of one segment of the society on all other 
segments. This is more particularly true when 
(as pointed out by the authors) that value system 
itself is confused and conflicting. Perhaps, it 
seems to this reviewer, a more appropriate ap- 
proach is to assist children and youth in gaining 
a clearer understanding of democracy as a way 
of life, and in solving their problems (often the 
result of conflicting values) intelligently. In such 
an approach the values which pupils bring from 
whatever social class they happen to come will 
be reconstructed with reference, not to the value 
system of a particular social class, but rather 
with reference to the democratic heritage and 
its meaning for human relationships.—Herman 
L. Frick, Reviewer. 


Science 

Two new books in elementary science methods 
are Blough, Glenn O., and Albert J. Huggett, 
Elementary-School Science and How to Teach It 
($5.25), and Methods and Activities in Elemen- 
tary-School Science ($3.75), both published by 
The Dryden Press, New York, 1951. The second 
differs from the first only in that it omits chap- 
ters containing the subject matter of science. 
It is designed for use by teachers and by students 
of the teaching of science who already know the 
subject matter that is included in a program 
of science for elementary schools. 

These books are interesting in format, readable 
and beautifully illustrated with photographs 
from “every conceivable type of school.” The 
sections on methods and activities in elementary 
school science which are common to both books 
give as admirable a discussion of effective meth- 
ods for teaching science, indeed for teaching 
anything, as one is likely to find. A brief quota- 


tion shows not only the simple, racy and, at the 
same time, serious style in which the books are 
written but also the modern and non-visionary 
viewpoint of the authors for making the teach- 
ing of science and of the scientific attitude effec- 
tive. “These concepts in science are not dis- 
covered automatically by exposure—as one 
catches the mumps. They come to be part of 
the child’s mental equipment when the teacher 
intends that they shall and helps the children 
to arrange the learning experience accordingly. 
They come to be real as the result of many 
experiences. They are put together gradually 
as the children proceed. They are not memorized 
from some printed material but are built from 
many experiences.” The concepts are discussed 
in both books. Every possible kind of activity 
whose use can be defended for teaching science 
has been thought of and carefully explained. 
Many have been illustrated by actual photo- 
graphs. This has been done for the following 
areas of subject matter in science: (1) Ancient 
animals and plants, (2) the earth and its sur- 
face, (3) sun and the planets, (4) the constel- 
lations and galaxies, (5) the air and the weather, 
(6) how plants and animals grow, (7) living 
things and seasons, (8) the behavior and habits 
of animals, (9) the human body and how it 
works, (10) conservation of our resources, (11) 
what things are made of, (12) fire and its pre- 
vention, (13) heat and how we use it, (14) 
atomic energy and its uses, (15) machines and 
how they work, (16) magnetism and electricity, 
(17) sound and how we use it, (18) light and 
how we use it, and (19) aviation. 

The subject matter for each of the foregoing 
significant areas of science is the additional ma- 
terial which is contained in the enlarged edition 
of Methods and Activities of Elementary-School 
Science. It is excellent reference material for a 
teacher who will find in the presentation all the 
information that is needed for helping elemen- 
tary school children understand any experiences 
which require exploration into areas of science. 
It is fascinating material and will answer all the 
common questions about science that classroom 
teachers and children are likely to raise. 

The teacher who wants to know what specific 
aspects of science should be presented in any 
school year will need help beyond the contents 
of these books. Once the aspects have been se- 
lected and the teacher knows how to adjust 
methods and subject matter to a particular level 
of child development, however, either of these 
books will provide all the assistance needed. Al- 
most any teacher who makes even a cursory ex- 
amination of Elementary-School Science and 
How to Teach It will say, “I can help children 
engage in activities that will bring understanding 
of science in our social world.” If every teacher 
owned and used this book with full understand- 
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ing, the teaching of science would soar to heights 
dreamed of by the greatest enthusiasts for a 
program of meaningful science in elementary 
schools.—James S. Tippett, Reviewer. 

The Young Scientist, Activities for Junior 
High School Students, by Maitland P. Simmons, 
Exposition Press, New York, 1951 ($3.00), con- 
tains directions for performing thirty-five activi- 
ties and suggestions for interpreting the results. 
It would be suited especially for an individual 
pupil in junior high school who had strong in- 
terests in science. Any manual used with all 
members of a class in any general course is likely 
to be deadly, but this one, through challenging 
introductions to the activities and suggestions 
for observing the results and interpreting them 
more meaningfully, will reduce the likelihood. 
The activities are illustrated by line drawings.— 
James S. Tippett, Reviewer. 


Teaching Arithmetic 


C. Newton Stokes, Teaching the Meanings of 
Arithmetic (New York: Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, Inc., 1951, $1.50). Recent developments 
in learning theory have challenged the older 
accepted values in the teaching of arithmetic. 
As the title implies, this volume, written for use 
in teacher training, is concerned with the teach- 
ing of meanings in arithmetic rather than with 
rote memory of facts and the performance of 
arithmetic functions, unaccompanied by under- 
standings. 

The early part of the discussion is concerned 
with certain philosophical and _ psychological 
principles which require the teacher to know 
the child being taught. Consideration is given 
to the nature of numbers and to thinking with 
numbers as a rational process. Then certain 
instructional techniques are introduced and il- 
lustrated. A unique feature of the book is the 
presentation of a year-by-year developmental 
program for pupils from the age of six through 
the eleventh year. 

Characteristic of this edition are the discus- 
sions concerning readiness for learning arith- 
metic, the pacing of instruction, and fruitful 
techniques for evaluating the pupil's growth in 
airthmetic concepts and understandings. There 
is an abundance of illustrative material and 
study helps are found in the footnotes, chapter 
summaries, and selected references. 

A careful study of this volume will help a 
teacher to recognize that number is a function- 
ing thing in the life of a child and it will help 
her to implement these principles in her teach- 
ing. If it were shorter, more concise, and 
written in a simpler language it would be of 
more use to the busy teacher in service and to 
the immature undergraduate who is learning 


how to teach arithmetic to children.—Carl F. 
Brown, Reviewer. 


Guidance in Elementary School 


Roy DeVerl Willey. Guidance in Elementary 
Education (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1952, 
$5.00). This is a comprehensive treatment of 
many phases of guidance work as applied to the 
various aspects of the elementary school pro- 
gram. It is a lengthy book (825 pages) and a 
costly one, and one has the feeling at times of 
reading the Encyclopedia of Educational Re- 
search. The book, however, is full of examples 
of types of guidance work now being done in 
the elementary schools. There are direct re- 
ports of guidance programs and examples of 
counseling techniques which have been at- 
tempted in various elementary schools. The 
bibliography is excellent, and there are helpful 
lists of books and films for the elementary school 
teacher. The book is divided into three parts, 
the first being “Basic Understanding,” the second 
“Techniques of Understanding Children,” and 
the third “Techniques of Guidance.”"—W. D. 
Perry, Reviewer. 

Those who are concerned with Guiding the 
Young Child should find this source book invalu- 
able for collecting and using teaching materials. 
Edited by Helen Hoffernan (Boston: D. C. 
Heath and Company, 1951, $4.25), this collection 
represents the contributions of a committee of 
the California School Supervisors Association. 

Chapters which should interest those who 
work with children include “A Teacher’s Day 
with the Five-Year-Olds,” “Experiences with 
Music,” “The Art of the Young Child,” and 
“The Five-Year-Old Turns Six.” The sugges- 
tions for teacher-parent cooperation are worth 
special mention. Teachers and parents alike 
will profit from such a chapter as “Experiences 
with Literature.” 

The bibliographies, lists of equipment and 
materials provide excellent sources for begin- 
ning and experienced teachers. This is also a 
book in which parents of young children should 
find some excellent interpretations of modern 
educational practice. Administrators who need 
clarification on early childhood education should 
find this source book a friendly guide. 

One of the most interesting features of Guid- 
ing the Young Child is the analysis of teaching 
situations including children’s responses and 
teacher guidance. Even though there may be 
occasional disagreement with these analyses and, 
if at times the descriptions seem incomplete, 
these sections are valuable in their consideration 
of classroom situations. Some of the accompany- 
ing photographs offer additional evidence of de- 
sirable practices in working with young children. 
—Willinda Savage, Reviewer. 
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A Review of 
WHAT'S HAPPENING IN TEACHER EDUCATION 


Around the Nation 





AT THE NATIONAL LEVEL 


The Kalamazoo Conference, seventh in the 
annual series sponsored by the National Com- 
mission on Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards, will be held on the campus of West- 
ern Michigan College of Education, June 25-28, 
1952. The general theme will be, “Evaluating 
Progress and Charting the Future of Teacher 
Education.” 

Conference participants, representing all seg- 
ments of the profession and all geographic areas 
of the nation, will be divided into 25 work-study 
groups, five of which will explore different 
phases of a broad area. The five broad sectional 
areas, with the speakers who will present the 
opening analysis to each section, are 

1. Identifying and Interpreting the Distinctive 
Characteristics of Teacher Education—Frank 
G. Dickey, Dean, College of Education, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky. 

2. Increasing the Prestige of the Teaching Pro- 
fession—M. Margaret Stroh, National Execu- 
tive Secretary, The Delta Kappa Gamma 
Society, Austin, Texas. 

3. Defining and Resolving Current Issues in 
the Education of Teachers—James Harold 
Fox, Dean, School of Education, The George 
Washington University, Washington, D. C. 

4. Developing Competencies, in the Education 
of Teachers, to Deal With the Major Issues, 
Problems, and Conflicts of Our Times— 
Agnes Snyder, Chairman, Department of 
Education, Adelphi College, Garden City, 
New York. 

5. Developing Accreditation as a Contributing 
Factor in the Continuous Improvement of 
Teacher Education—W. E. Lessenger, Dean, 
College of Education, Wayne University, 
Detroit. 


In addition, two special study groups will un- 
dertake the development of separate statements 
concerning two critical problems of the moment. 
These topics, with their analysts, are 

1. Conversion Programs for the Preparation 

of Elementary Teachers—Henry C. Herge, 
Chief, Bureau of Higher Education and 
Teacher Certification, Connecticut State De- 
partment of Education, Hartford. 





2. Teacher Selective Recruitment Programs— 
Thomas R. Miller, Acting President, State 
Teachers College, Oswego, New York. 

The keynote address at the opening session 
will be delivered by L. D. Haskew, Dean, School 
of Education, University of Texas. The speaker 
at the concluding luncheon will be Dean Emer- 
itus James B. Edmonson, School of Education, 
University of Michigan. 

In view of the current desperate shortage of 
qualified elementary school teachers the state- 
ments prepared by the two special groups will 
be published as separate monographs. The find- 
ings of the 25 work-study groups will be pub- 
lished in the annual series of the Commission. 


The National Association of State Directors of 
Teacher Education and Certification will hold its 
annual conference at Kalamazoo, Michigan, June 
22-24, 1952. Major topics scheduled for discus- 
sion are (1) the proposed National Council for 
Accreditation of Teacher Education; (2) report 
of the New Orleans Study Commission Work- 
shop; (3) duties and responsibilities of state di- 
rectors of teacher education and certification; (4) 
teacher certification record systems; (5) the an- 
nual teacher-supply-and-demand study; (6) na- 
tional accrediting standards; and (7) problems 
of special interest in the various regions. As- 
sociation President F. Floyd Herr and Program 
Chairman Wendell Allen anticipate the largest 
attendance in the history of the organization. 
The NASDTEC is rapidly gaining recognition 
for its wise and courageous leadership in the 
broad area of teacher education. 


Nine State-Unit Conferences in California, 
Kentucky, Indiana, Illinois, Louisiana, Min- 
nesota, Ohio, Texas, and Wisconsin bring to a 
close the spring program of professional meet- 
ings sponsored by The Association for Student 
Teaching. Preceded by national regional meet- 
ings in Boston and Chicago, these gatherings 
have brought together at least 1,000 persons 
interested in the problems of teacher education 
on the preservice level. 

Especially significant was the presentation at 
some of these conferences of the 1952 Yearbook 
of the Association, Ways of Bringing About 
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Desired Changes in Teacher Education, edited 
by Erwin Sasman of Willimantic, Connecticut, 
State Teachers College and based upon material 
submitted by more than 100 institutions. This 
Yearbook is an analytical study of the operation 
of the group process in colleges and points out 
the hazards and the effective techniques used in 
securing faculty action on new proposals for 
improved programs. 

During the week of August 13-20 the Associa- 
tion is planning to hold a summer workshop at 
Camp Petit Jean, in Conway County, Arkansas. 
Under the leadership of Charles M. Clarke of 
the State Department of Education in Arkansas 
the workshop will study problems related to the 
theme, “The Improvement of Teacher Educa- 
tion.” An invitation is extended to any interested 
persons who may wish to join in this project, 
which is interracial in nature and will bring 
together people from all parts of the nation. 

The Executive Committee, under the leader- 
ship of its new president, Edna Heilbronn of 
Central Michigan State College of Education, has 
announced that in the next five years the Associ- 
ation is planning to bring out Yearbooks dealing 
with these topics: Curriculum Change in Public 


Education and its Significance for Teacher Edu- 
cation (1953), Developing Facilities for Better 
Professional Laboratory Experiences, The Aca- 
demic Subjects in Teacher Education, Recent 
Changes in Programs of Teacher Education, and 
The Evaluation of Student Teaching, a follow- 
up study of the topic dealt with in the widely 
used 1949 Yearbook. 

For the coming year the Association is plan- 
ning Regional Conferences in February and 
March to be held at Boston, Chicago, Greeley, 
Colorado, a city in the South, and in Wash- 
ington. 

The Association, now approaching a member- 
ship of 1,300, will continue to issue a News- 
letter: three times each year and is expanding 
its publication program to include a series of 
inexpensive monographs directed to the im- 
provement of the work of those who directly 
supervise student teachers. The first Bulletin, 
“Guiding Student Teaching Experiences,” is now 
available and has been so well received that a 
second printing has been necessary. Copies may 
be obtained at 60¢ each from the Secretary.— 
Allen D. Patterson. 


Accreditation of Teacher Education. Without question, the most vital problem now before 
all persons interested in the teacher-education function in America today is that of accred- 
iting institutions which shall, in the future, be authorized by the profession to prepare those who 
will serve as teachers in the classrooms of the elementary and high school system. Pages 83-93 of 
this issue are devoted to an examination of various aspects of the problem. Journal readers are 
cordially invited to give the most serious consideration to these presentations. 


STATE BY STATE 


ALASKA 


The University of Alaska, which ordinarily 
restricts its instructional program to the nine- 
month academic year, is offering a 1952 summer 
session, June 30-August 12. Courses are avail- 
able in eight departments, including professional 
preparation for teachers. Fees, living accom- 
modations, and transportation costs by airplane, 
bus, or steamship are modest, but prospective 
enrollees from the States are advised not to em- 
bark for Alaska unless they have submitted 
formal application, together with the usually 
required records, and have received notice of 
their acceptance. Correspondence, always by air- 
mail, should be addressed to the University at 
Fairbanks.—Mrs. Dorothy Novatney. 


CALIFORNIA 


Action Of The California State Board of Edu- 
cation. At its meeting on April 25 and 26, 1952, 
the California State Board of Education adopted 


new regulations governing the issuance of emer- 
gency credentials for the school year 1952-53. 
The regulations provide that an applicant who 
is eligible for a provisional elementary credential 
cannot be issued an emergency credential. Pro- 
visional elementary credentials in California are 
based on two years of college work, two years of 
elementary teaching experience, and require the 
applicant to undertake work leading toward a 
bachelor’s degree and a regular elementary teach- 
ing credential. The new regulations also limit 
the issuance of the emergency elementary admin- 
istration credential to only those persons who 
held an emergency elementary administration 
credential during the 1951-52 school year and 
who can verify that they will be able to complete 
all requirements for the regular credential by 
September, 1953. The emergency general sec- 
ondary credential is discontinued except for 
part-time and substitute service. During the pres- 
ent school year there are approximately 6,000 
persons serving in California schools on the basis 
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of emergency credentials of various types. Three- 
fourths of these are emergency elementary 
teachers. 


Recommendations of the California Teachers 
Association. At the meeting of the California 
Teachers Association’s State Council, April 11 
and 12, 1952, a recommendation was made that 
the provisional elementary credential now issued 
by the State Board of Education be modified as 
follows: 

1. Sixty semester hours plus two years of ele- 
mentary teaching experience 

2. Ninety semester hours plus one year of ele- 
mentary -teaching experience 

3. A standard bachelor’s degree without teach- 
ing experience. The purpose of this request is 
to broaden the requirements for provisional 
elementary credentials in the hope that this 
would make possible the discontinuance of the 
issuance of emergency credentials for elementary 
school teaching. If emergency credentials are 
issued after July 1, 1953, the California Teachers 
Association has recommended that a subsequent 
emergency credential be issued only to applicants 
who can verify at least six semester hours of work 
at an approved California teacher-education in- 
stitution prior to the second application. Similar 
renewal requirements are now in effect in 38 of 
California’s 58 counties, through action taken 
by the county boards of education. This pro- 
posal for modification of the requirements for 
provisional elementary credentials will require 
action by the California State Legislature. The 
State Department of Education is now giving 
this matter considerate study.—James C. Stone. 


Science Teachers Plan Together. Because of 
interesting movements in preservice teacher edu- 
cation it is easy to overlook promising develop- 
ments on the in-service level. An example of 
such a promising development is that of a group 
of science teachers from colleges near San Jose, 
California. 

Beginning in January, 1951, some 20 instruc- 
tors have been assembling on an average of once 
every three weeks for informal, give-and-take 
dinner meetings. The original stimulus was a 
felt need on the part of the president, the dean 
of general education, and five science instructors 
to provide a new general science course for the 
non-science majors of Hartnell College, a public 
junior college in Salinas. This group persuaded 
other science instructors from San Jose State Col- 
lege and San Francisco State College to meet with 
them in a grass-roots approach to curriculum- 
building on the college level. The first meetings 
were held on the campus of Stanford University, 
bringing into the discussions the voices of a 
university specialist in science education and a 
number of graduate students. Other meetings 
have been held in Salinas and San Jose. 
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Looking back after almost a year and a half 
of continued meetings, one is impressed with the 
success of such strategy for promoting in-service 
growth. During that period a two-year general 
science course was outlined for Hartnell College, 
assistance was given in completing the organiza- 
tion of a one-year physical science course at 
San Jose State College, and about twenty men 
and women have a renewed confidence in their 
own professional development. 

The meetings have been entirely voluntary; 
there was no administrative or supervisory pres- 
sure exerted, and the meetings required travel 
of as much as 75 miles for several instructors. 
None of these factors deterred these science 
teachers from continuing their search for better 
answers to their teaching problems. 

The lesson seems obvious. In-service growth 
can be promoted by efforts of rank-and-file teach- 
ers who tackle a challenging problem. Put these 
efforts to work in an atmosphere of friendly 
sharing of ideas and everyone is the richer for 
the experience. This is teacher education in 
action.—B. Frank Gillette. 


COLORADO 


News Notes. For the past two years the Colo- 
rado Association of School Administrators has 
had a committee working on the special prob- 
lem of certification for school administrators, and 
is now ready to make definite recommendations 
to the State Board of Education. The Colorado 
Association of Secondary School Principals has 
appointed a committee on secondary school 
principal certification. A group of elementary 
school principals is at work on the certification 
for this service. The CEA Teacher Education 
Committee has taken as its major project for 
this year, “Improving the Requirements for 
Certification,” and will attempt to stimulate and 
coordinate the work of the various groups in the 
state. Recommendations will then be made to 
the State Board of Education. 


The fourth state Delegate Assembly of the 
Colorado Association of the Future Teachers of 
America was held recently at the Broadmoor 
Hotel, in Colorado Springs. The meeting was 
held in connection with the annual Delegate 
Assembly of the Colorado Education Association 
and the official FTA delegates attended with the 
same financial remuneration as the adult dele- 
gates. N. William Newsom, president of Adams 
State College and president of the CEA during 
1951, was honored by being presented with the 
Honorary Life Membership of FTA for 1951. 
This recognition is given by the FTA group 
each year to the person they feel has made an 
outstanding contribution to education in Colo- 
rado. 

The FTA Club at South High School, Denver, 
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under the sponsorship of Mrs. Ruth Whiteaker, 
busies itself supplying classes with teachers at 
a minute’s notice, raising a $100 scholarship 
fund, greeting new supply teachers every morn- 
ing and making them feel at home at South, 
undertaking community activities, and conduct- 
ing faculty panels. FTA members plan for a 
faculty-student day and help promote a special 
program of orientation for students interested 
in clubs. Not neglecting the social side, they 
have parties, picnics, an impressive initiation 
service and a spring dinner meeting. 

Colorado's 18th annual International Relations 
Conference for High Schools was held Novem- 
ber 30 and December 1, 1951, on the campus of 
the University of Denver. The conference was 
sponsored by the World Citizenship-UNESCO 
Committee of the Coiorado Education Associa- 
tion and the Social Science Foundation of the 
University of Denver. 

An address by NEA President J. Cloyd Miller, 
laboratory school demonstrations, individual and 
group conferences for teachers, and programs in 
special areas of education were some of the fea- 
tures at the annual mid-year education confer- 
ence at Colorado State College of Education in 
Greeley, January 25 and 26. 

The official Delegate Assembly of the Colorado 
Education Association, at its meeting last Decem- 
ber, unanimously adopted the following resolu- 
tion: “That the Colorado Education Association 
reaffirm its position, held over many years, that 
a law providing for a severance tax on oil should 
be enacted by the legislature, and that should 
the legislature at its regular session, to be held 
in January, 1952, fail to enact an acceptable 
severance tax law, that the Colorado Education 
Association shall join with other interested 
groups to initiate action to enact such a law 
by direct vote of the people.” Although there 
was considerable interest shown by many legis- 
lators of both parties in the passage of severance 
tax legislation, the 38th General Assembly failed 
to enact a law or submit an amendment for 
popular vote. It was therefore incumbent upon 
the CEA officers to support the current proposal 
for a constitutional amendment to provide for a 
severance tax on oil—W. D. Armentrout. 


CONNECTICUT 


Foreign Visitors Discuss Education. Visitors 
at the Teachers College of Connecticut from 
Australia and Turkey last winter expressed in- 
teresting opinions concerning the American edu- 
cational program as it compared with their in- 
dividual educational systems. 

G. William Bassett, president of the Teachers 
College in Armidale, New South Wales, Aus- 
tralia, for example, stated that “American schools 
and colleges spend considerably more time de- 
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veloping personality and social contacts than do 
the Australian educational institutions.” He 
went on to say that he felt the American colleges 
sacrifice some academic preparation in develop- 
ing these social and personality features, while 
in Australia the student gains time through 
greater concentration on scholastic endeavors. 
He concluded by saying, “It may be desirable 
in the long run.” 

According to two Turkish educators who 
visited Teachers College of Connecticut, Febru- 
ary 7, American elementary schools are too book- 
conscious and do not stress enough physical 
activity to satisfy the needs of growing children. 
H. Husnu Ciritli, general supervisor of secondary 
education in the Turkish ministry, and Husnu 
Yiltimir, rural supervisor of about 100 elemen- 
tary schools in the Turkish province of Sivas, 
have spent five months in this country observing 
educational facilities, under the Fulbright Plan. 
Mr. Ciritli studied at the Iowa and Chicago uni- 
versities about 10 years ago. These visitors said 
that the secondary schools in this country have 
a problem similar to that which exists in Turkey. 
The curriculum, they thought, is based too 
heavily on college requirements and children’s 
needs are not sufficiently emphasized. They were, 
however, favorably impressed with the student 
teacher training system in Connecticut. 


TCC Art Instructor Inspires Art Foundation. 
The establishment of the Ballinger-Mag Art 
Foundation was announced recently by a New 
Britain resident as an expression of apprecia- 
tion of his art instructor in the evening division 
of the Teachers College of Connecticut, New 
Britain. Morton Mag, prominent New Britain 
businessman, revealed that the foundation is the 
result of inspiration received in the “Painting for 
Pleasure Class” taught by Harry Ballinger. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Mag, the gallery will be set up 
in the mezzanine of the Burritt Hotel. Local 
artists and art groups will exhibit for two-week 
periods with the understanding that 50 per 
cent of the sale price of the pictures will be 
used for art scholarships. The other 50 per cent 
will be kept by the artist. 


Connecticut Conducts Irtensive Recruitment 
Program. An intensive regional recruitment pro- 
gram to attract graduates of liberal arts colleges 
to the teaching profession has been conducted 
this year by the Connecticut State Department 
of Education. The program consisted of per- 
sonal visits by state department personnel to 
liberal arts colleges in the New England area, 
airing of radio “spot announcements” through- 
out the spring, preparation of newspaper re- 
leases, and soliciting the cooperation of various 
lay organizations and other techniques. 

Finis E. Engleman, Commissioner of Educa- 
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tion in Connecticut, says Connecticut schools will 
be in need of 600 more teachers this September 
than are now being prepared in the state's 
teacher-education institutions. Consequently, 
commencing June 23, the four state teachers col- 
leges in Connecticut will conduct a special eight- 
week summer session program designed to offer 
accepted liberal arts graduates a minimum 
preparation for assignment to elementary school 
teaching positions in the fall. 

Candidates completing the summer program 
are eligible for emergency teaching permits upon 
the request of a superintendent and will be 
eligible for teaching positions. The candidates 
are offered professional advice and guidance 
throughout their first year of teaching by super- 
visory personnel of the state department. Also, 
the candidates must continue courses required 
in the applicant's initial program of study. Most 
of the expenses for the program are absorbed 
by the state. 


Community Cooperation Athletic 
Area In New Britain. Indicative of the type of 
college-community relations that exist between 
the Teachers College of Connecticut at New 
Britain and the city of New Britain is the news 
that a contribution of almost $90,000 in labor, 
materials, and equipment has enabled the Col- 
lege to realize an almost completed athletic and 
recreation field. The assistance has largely come 
from the Citizens Committee for the Develop- 
ment of the Teachers College of Connecticut, a 
group of local businessmen, doctors, and lawyers. 
Formed a few years ago to further the develop- 
ment of TCC, the group has worked untiringly 
to further the facilities available for students. 
In 1948 the State of Connecticut purchased the 
27-acre tract of land on which the athletic field 
has been built, but subsequent General Assem- 
blies have failed to provide adequate funds for 
its development.—William J. Naughton. 


ILLINOIS 


National College of Education at Evanston, 
the oldest private elementary teachers college in 
America, has announced a program of graduate 
study to begin June 9, 1952. Described by Presi- 
dent K. Richard Johnson as a “completely new 
type of graduate program designed to build pro- 
fessional leaders capable of furthering the high- 
est elementary educational aims in our country,” 
three areas of specialization will be emphasized. 
They are (1) the classroom teacher, (2) the 
supervising teacher, and (3) the school adminis- 
trator. A common core of four courses will be 
required of all enrollees, but the effort will be 
made to fit each program to the needs of the 
individual teacher. 


“The College, throughout its 66 years of con- 
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centration on undergraduate study in the field of 
elementary education,” said President Johnson, 
“has adhered to the principle of ‘learning-by- 
doing’ and the new graduate program will be 
primarily concerned with teacher performance.” 
—Betty Rees. 


KANSAS 


Kansas Seeks Qualified Teachers. In a rather 
intensive move to find teachers who meet exist- 
ing standards which, in September, 1952, will 
move up to 60 hours, the state was divided into 
sections with one of the five state institutions 
assigned to each section. A series of meetings 
under the direction of the institution assigned 
was arranged, making a total of 32 meetings in 
all. School board members, Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation members, officers of local teachers associa- 
tions, and school administrators were urged to 
attend these meetings to discuss the teacher 
situation. 

Included in the team going to each of the 
meetings was a representative of the college, a 
PTA member, a School Board Association mem- 
ber, a representative from the KSTA Commis- 
sion on Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards, and a representative from the State 
Department of Public Instruction. These meet- 
ings primarily gave information concerning the 
teacher shortage situation and urged the local 
people to take immediate steps to solve their 
particular problem. Increase in salaries, better 
living conditions, and improved working condi- 
tions were the three points upon which attention 
was focused. The immediate attempt was to 
attract former teachers who were qualified and 
others who could, through summer school, qual- 
ify to enter teaching for the coming year. 

A registration of teachers was held April 5-10 
under the direction of the local teachers asso- 
ciations. Through this process we hope to be 
able to avoid the issuance of any additional 
emergency certificates. No original emergency 
certificates were issued during the 1951 calendar 
year. 

In a similar but less extensive program carried 
on a year ago, approximately 400 teachers were 
enrolled and a total of 732 persons not preparing 
to teach and not teaching took positions for the 
1951-52 school year. After making estimates con- 
cerning the number who complete preparation 
and do not teach, making allowance for under- 
estimates of teachers in preparation and also for 
additional teachers needed due to the increased 
birth rate, we estimate that we are at the present 
time facing a shortage of 857 teachers in Kansas 
for this fall. Through what we have termed the 
teacher reserve mobilization program described 
above, we hope to meet this shortage.—F. Floyd 
Herr. 
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KENTUCKY 

Kentucky Extends Reciprocity To All States. 
Kentucky has moved gradually in the direction 
of reciprocity in certification among neighboring 
states during the past 15 years. Reciprocity in 
certification has been achieved to some degree 
in the Ohio Valley Region through the efforts 
of the Ohio Valley Association of Directors of 
Teacher Education and Certification. Through 
the Unified Program of Teacher Education and 
Certification in the Southern States, Kentucky 
and other participating states entered into gen- 
eral agreements of reciprocity in the issuance of 
secondary certificates. 

The acute shortage of teachers and the in- 
creasing mobility of population have brought a 
large number of teachers into Kentucky each year 
during the past decade. Many of these teachers 
who have migrated to Kentucky have completed 
a program of teacher education in institutions 
of higher learning outside of the state. This 
situation has pointed up the need for more com- 
plete reciprocal agreements among states outside 
of the immediate region. Kentucky, therefore, 
through the action of the State Board of Educa- 
tion at its regular meeting on April 11, 1952, 
took another pioneer step toward reciprocity in 
adopting the following regulation: 


A person who is qualified for a certificate in 

another state based on a four-year curriculum 
completed in a college accredited by a national 
or a regional accrediting agency may be issued 
a comparable certificate in Kentucky, provided 
that the decision relative to additional work to 
be taken to satisfy deficiencies shall be left to 
the discretion of the Pivision of Teacher Educa- 
tion and Certification, and provided further that 
this regulation may become effective July 1, 
1952, for a two-year period at which time it shall 
be studied with a view to revision. 
Thus Kentucky has made an effort to express 
faith in the teacher-preparation program regard- 
less of the state in which the institution is lo- 
cated, provided the program of preparation is 
safeguarded by proper accreditation standards. 
It is our hope that other states will join us in 
this movement.—Addron Doran. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Teaching Young Children Who Are Physically 
Handicapped is the titie of a course to be given 
July | to August 8, 1952, by the Nursery Train- 
ing School of Boston. Problems of the deaf, 


blind, crippled, and hospitalized preschool child 
will be included. The course is open to experi- 
enced teachers. Pauline Moore, of the American 
Foundation for the Blind, Mrs. Eleanor Ronnei, 
of the New York League for the Hard of Hear- 
ing, and members of the staff of the Boston 
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Children’s Medical Center and the Boston Float- 
ing Hospital will give lectures and conduct dis- 
cussions. There will also be demonstrations of 
ways of working with handicapped children. 
—Mrs. Richard Sidman. 


MONTANA 


The State Committee on Teacher Education, 
appointed last July, held four meetings during 
the school year to consider problems in teacher 
education. Serving on the committee were: James 
E. Short and E. A. Atkinson of the State Uni- 
versity, Milford Franks and Adrien Hess of the 
State College, Lawrence Walker and O. K. Moe 
of Western Montana College, Lincoln J. Aikins 
and Richard L. Henderson of Eastern Montana 
College, and Grace Quinby and the late Ira 
Stam of Northern Montana College. 

The State Committee serves in an advisory 
capacity to the Executive Council, assists in 
making recommendations to the State Board of 
Education, and reports back to local curriculum 
committees on activities of the Council. Prob- 
lems studied by the committee this past year 
include (1) extension courses offered for college 
and university credit, (2) a proposal which would 
require a four-year training program for all 
teachers, (3) means of encouraging an ample sup- 
ply of teachers, (4) articulation between ele- 
mentary and secondary training programs, (5) 
certification, and (6) the desirability of stand- 
ardizing of time and credit in student teaching. 
Also discussed at the last meeting held on the 
MSU campus in Missoula May 9 and 10 were 
(1) residence requirements at the various units 
of the University, and (2) a program of in- 
service training for administrators. 

Dozens of high school seniors interested in 
teaching converged on the Missoula campus 
May 12 to participate in the annual competition 
for scholarships. Four scholarships were offered 
outstanding seniors by District No. 2 of the 
Montana Federated Women’s Clubs and the 
Ravalli and Sanders County M.E.A.’s. The high 
school seniors spent a full day on the campus 
taking tests and being interviewed at the school 
of education. The day's activity was climaxed 
with a banquet at which award winners were 
announced.—Wendell Brooks. 


NEW MEXICO 


The New Mexico Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards, at its 
meeting on March 17-18, designated a planning 
committee of eight persons to make plans for 
a summer workshop to be held at the El Rito 
School of Mines, July 21-24. The five major areas 
to be considered at the workshop are (1) prin- 
ciples of certification, (2) endorsements, (3) com- 
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mon core requirements for all personnel, (4) 
procedures for approval of teacher-education 
programs, and (5) selective recruitment.—Vernon 
R. Mills. 


NEW YORK 


The Board of Trustees and faculty announce 
that the former Mills School was granted the 
status of an independent college on December 
21, 1951, under the new name of “Mills College 
of Education.” For the past decade degrees had 
been granted to our students by Adelphi Col- 
lege, Garden City, Long Island, New York. This 
new status makes Mills the only independent 
college in New York state which is specializing 
in training teachers specifically for nursery, kin- 
dergarten, and primary work.—Amy Hostler. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


North Carolina has recently broadened its base 
for employing the democratic procedure in 
teacher education by creating a State Advisory 
Council on Teacher Education. The Council con- 
sists of twenty-five members, representing the 
three races in the state—white, Negro, and Indian. 
The membership includes college representa- 
tives, superintendents, principals, supervisors, 
classroom teachers, the state education associa- 
tions, Congress of Parents and Teachers, the 
State School Board, and others. 

On March 10, 1952, the Council held its initial 
meeting. The following projects or problems 
were accepted for study during the next year: 
(1) student teaching; (2) certification in the field 
of Special Education (this would be concerned 
with possible modification in the present re- 
quirements); (3) high school certified teachers 
teaching in the elementary schools; (4) present 
requirements for the renewal of certificates. 

Since 1917 the State Board of Education has 
had full legal authority with reference to teacher 
education and certification. In 1920 the North 
Carolina College Conference was organized “to 
further the cause of higher education in North 
Carolina.” Under the constitution of that organi- 
zation, the state superintendent of public in- 
struction and two members of his staff, the 
directors of the division of professional service 
and the division of instructional service are 
members. 

Throughout the life of the College Conference 
there has been a standing committee designated 
the Committee on Collaboration with the State 
Department of Public Instruction. Under the 
direction of this committee and the director of 
the division of professional service statewide 
studies in teacher education are carried on from 
time to time. It is their responsibility to carry 
to the College Conferences any matters having to 
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do with teacher education and certification. 
Following formal acceptance by the colleges of 
any proposed changes in teacher education and 
certification, the State Board of Education is free 
to authorize such changes and almost always 
does so. 

Through the College Conference and the 
democratic procedures which have been followed, 
North Carolina, in 1931, established the require- 
ment of a baccalaureate degree for all new and 
beginning high school teachers, and since 1939 
has had a similar requirement for all elementary 
school teachers. Only five states preceded North 
Carolina in making a bachelor’s degree one of 
the requirements for certification of the ele- 
mentary school teacher.—James E. Hillman. 


OREGON 


A program of graduate courses will be offered 
for elementary school teachers, principals, and 
supervisors, leading to the degree of Master of 
Science in Education, at Oregon College of Edu- 
cation at Monmouth, Southern Oregon College 
of Education at Ashland, and Eastern Oregon 
College of Education at La Grande, beginning 
with the 1952 summer session. This program will 
be continued in summer sessions each year with 
a limited offering during the academic year, 
until the demand justifies a full offering during 
the regular year. The courses required in Oregon 
for the elementary principal's certificate and for 
the elementary supervisor’s certificate will be 
offered. 

The curriculum leading to the Master's degree 
prescribes a general education core of 9 quarter 
hours, a professional education core of 18 quar- 
ter hours, with 18 quarter hours of elective 
courses tailored to meet the individual needs of 
the classroom teacher. Opportunity is given to 
teachers in a reasonably wide range of electives 
to explore special interests. The student has the 
option of preparing a thesis or taking addi- 
tional elective courses under the assigned faculty 
adviser. The curriculum program was developed 
with the assistance of experienced elementary 
teachers, supervisors, principals, and superin- 
tendents, and is designed specifically to meet the 
professional needs of the elementary classroom 
teacher at the graduate level—Roben J. Maaske. 

A complete survey of the Oregon teacher- 
education program has been developed by the 
Oregon State Board of Higher Education, under 
the direction of Earl W. Anderson, formerly in 
charge of teacher placement and now Professor 
of Higher Education at The Ohio State Univer- 
sity. Mr. Anderson, who is the retiring president 
of the NEA Department of Higher Education, 
will devote full time to the study, beginning 
June 15, with the expectation of being ready to 
present recommendations to the 1953 legislature. 
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An advisory committee has been designated by 
the State Board, consisting of the presidents of 
the three state colleges of education, the deans 
of the schools of education in the University of 
Oregon and Oregon State College, the director 
of the general extension division, and one repre- 
sentative each of the Oregon Education Associa- 
tion, the Oregon Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers, and the state superintendent of public 
instruction.—Martha A. Shull. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


News Notes. With South Carolina in the midst 
of a three-phase school expansion program—the 
reorganization of more than 1,000 school units of 
administration into fewer than 200 administra- 
tive units, the investment of $75,000,000 in new 
or improved school plants, and the organization 
of a state-owned and -operated system of pupil 
transportation—another significant interest is be- 
ing given new emphasis. The oft repeated ex- 
pression, “Vast improvement in material areas 
may but may not result in better education for 
children,” seems to have taken on new meaning 
as groups and individuals cooperate in a well- 
organized program for the development of pro- 
fessional leadership on all levels. 

The South Carolina Association of School Ad- 
ministrators has planned a series of three con- 
ferences, each lasting one week, to be held at 
Tamassee, the DAR School, during the month 
of July. The program indicates major emphasis 
on curricular problems. 

During the school year just ended, under the 
cooperative direction of the Division of Instruc- 
tion and the Division of Teacher Education of 
the State Department of Education, three groups 
of elementary school principals and supervisors 
have met in informal conferences at regular in- 
tervals. The 90 individuals in these groups have 
centered attention on the problems of the super- 
visor and the supervising principal. Present 
plans are to increase the number of groups in 
order to reach practically all persons employed 
in those two areas. 

Sponsored by the University of South Carolina 
and the Divisions of Instruction and Teacher 
Education of the State Department of Education, 
a special workshop for leaders in elementary edu- 
cation will open on June 23 at the University. 
A similar group is being sponsored by State A & 
M College at Orangeburg. The 40 participants 
in each center have been selected by local 
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school administrators for this particular experi- 
ence. They will return to their respective fields 
for work next year. Effort is being made to set 
up a plan through which these participants will 
have special advisory services during the year. 
The combined staffs of eight persons headed by 
an expert in the field of supervision have had 
the assistance of the Office of Education in plan- 
ning this program. Probably this cooperative 
effort of the organized teaching profession—the 
State Teachers Associations through the Com- 
missions on Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards, the Associations of School Adminis- 
trators, the Classroom Teacher Associations and 
the State Department of Education through the 
Divisions of Instruction and Teacher Education 
—in behalf of an improved program of instruc- 
tion for children is a most significant aspect of 
South Carolina's school expansion program.— 
Mary Eva Hite. 


TENNESSEE 


George Peabody College has just inaugurated 
a fifth-year program leading to the Master of 
Arts degree and designed to attract outstanding 
liberal arts college graduates into teaching. 
Twenty Carnegie fellowships in teaching are 
awarded each year in a Southwide competition. 
The College has this year reorganized its faculty 
and instructional program into four major divi- 
sions as follows: Curriculum Teaching, Social 
Foundations of Education, Human Development 
and Guidance, and Educational Administration 
and Community Development. Outstanding edu- 
cators have been brought to the campus to head 
these divisions. They are, respectively, William 
Van Til, Harold Benjamin, Nicholas, Hobbs, and 
Willard Goslin. 

Peabody is in the process of developing a pro- 
gram in the education of exceptional children, 
there being at the present time in the South no 
place where the adequate training for teachers 
of the handicapped and gifted child is provided. 

Within the past month Peabody has received 
a grant of $500,000 from the General Education 
Board for the development and strengthening 
of its program. An additional grant of $250,000 
has just been made to the Southern Cooperative 
Program in Educational Administration (Kel- 
logg project) which has its southeastern head- 
quarters on the Peabody campus.—Felix C. 
Robb. 








